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New Hymnals by 
Thanksgiving! 


Why not? You have been talk- 
ing new hymnals for several 
months—why not write or wire 
us at once to send the books 
without delay, that you may 
have them for Thanksgiving 
Sunday? Your old, worn-out 
hymnals will certainly not be in 
keeping with the spirit of holy 
rejoicing that characterizes the 
Thanksgiving season. 
The matter of payment need not 
stand in your way. You may 
pay for the books in 60 or go 
days it you wish. (We will make 
terms to suit any church that is 
desirous of elevating its worship 
to accord with the ideals of 
beauty and dignity and inspira- 
tion that properly inhere in 
religion. ) 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


is the most beautiful hymnal 
ever put out by the American 
church. 


It contains all the great hymns 
and also the choicest of the more 
popular ones. 


It contains no padding in the 

form of poor and indifferent 

words or music. Its social note 

gives it an individuality not 

found in any other hymnals. 
And note especially: The price of 
Hymns of the United Church in 
lots of 100 or more ts only $100 
per 100, cloth; $125 per roo, half 
leather. (And orders for 100 or 
more include free of charge a 
beautiful pulpit copy bound in 
full morocco.) 


Write or wire your order today (or if you have not ex- 
amined the book, send for returnable copy at once). 


The Christian Century Press 


440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 














The 
Story 


of 


Philosophy 


By WILL DURANT 











60,000 copies 


already sold and it has been 
published only a few weeks. 


Interesting! 


“For sheer, living interest, it 
beats any novel | have read in a 
decade. ’"—John Haynes Holmes. 


[Price $5.00] 


Save money by buying 
only the great books 


Turn to coupon on page 1408 and mark a 
cross in the square before The Story of Phil- 


osophy. Vote for a Delightful Winter! 


The Christian Century 


Book Service 


440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


INAL TABULATION of the election returns of 

1926 will be required before definitive comment is 

possible. This tabulation cannot be completed until 
long after this issue of The Christian Century goes to press. 
It is possible, however, on the surface of the returns to 
discover some facts of import- 
ance. The election in Illinois de- 
serves careful study. Mr. Frank 
L. Smith, the regular republican 
candidate, is sent to Washington with a majority that, at 
the moment of writing is less than forty thousand, and 
will not be much more than fifty thousand when the most 
remote communities have been counted. 


A Hasty Glance at 
The Elections 


The election of 
) Mr. Smith ends the nightmare which had haunted the 
* hours of thousands of citizens of the state, and caused them 
to vote for a man whose political record is hopelessly be- 
smirched. That is to say, it eliminates the possibility of 
having Illinois represented by the wet Mr. Brennan. It 


does not, however, affect the issue on which the independent 
candidacy of Mr. Hugh Magill was founded. It merely 
transfers that issue to Washington, where it will command 
national attention from the moment Mr. Smith 
presents his credentials in December of next year. It is, 
perhaps, too bad that political conditions were such that 
Illinois could not finish the issue raised by the revelation 
of Mr. Smith’s character in accepting a huge campaign 
fund from men whom he was set by the state to regulate. 
But the Magill candidacy at least prevented that issue from 
going by default. 


when 


Mr. Magill, without an organization, 
without workers at the polls, without running-mates in- 
terested in his fate, and with a total expenditure of less 
than $25,000, has polled about 150,000 votes—almost 80,- 
000 of them in the supposedly cynical precincts of Cook 
county. The republican politicians will think long before 
they affront the moral sensibilities of the state at another 
election. The Smith majority is altogether too small for 
comfort. What will certainly happen to Smith when he 
reaches Washington will add to the discomfort. Far from 
feeling downcast over the result of this election, the decent 
citizens of Illinois should see in it evidence that the day of 
their deliverance from political corruption is at hand. 


Do We Have Democracy 
In America? 


MORAL BAROMETER of our American democracy 

is the vote cast for Hugh S. Magill for United States 
senator on one side and that cast for Frank L. Smith on 
the other. About 150,000 persons, as has been said, voted 
for Magill. About 770,000 voted for Smith. Magill was 
everything that a high-minded citizenship could desire as 
its representative in the senate. Throughout the campaign 
no suggestion was made that he lacked in any point—in 
character, in ability, in experience, in conviction. Smith at 
his best offered nothing above the most commonplace abili- 
ties, while at his worst he appeared as a violator of the 
law, a political corruptionist of the most sinister sort, and 
a member of the most vicious and shameless organization 
of corruptionists which Illinois or the nation has ever 
known. Confronting these two candidates, what would an 
intelligent and conscientious electorate be expected to do? 
If this question had been stated to the fathers of American 
democracy they would have answered in their simplicity: 
The voters of Illinois can be depended upon to choose the 
1379 
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man most worthy of their esteem. But the voters did not do 
Why not? For the reason that there has grown up 
between the individual voter and the public office a vast, 
complex and impenetrable apparatus called the party ma- 
chine, without whose support it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to elect any candidate. The result is that in Illinois the 
good people, the best people, people of the most sensitive 
moral feelings, went by tens of thousands to the polls and 
cast their votes for a man whom they acknowledge to be 
unworthy. The anomaly of it all is further indicated by the 
fact that the very church of Christ, through an instru- 


So. 


mentality which it had created for a certain good purpose, 
advised its members to vote for the notorious candidate 
and not for the man against whom no breath of criticism 
or suggestion of lack could be brought. The result is that 
the apparatus called the party machine, chief enemy of 
democracy, selfish, job-supported and job-hungry, is more 
strongly entrenched in its position between the voter and 
the public office than ever before. 


New York, Massachusetts 
And Colorado 
5 lige RESULTS in these three states are also worthy 
In 


more proved his personal power as a vote-getter. 


of study. New York Governor Smith has once 
Even 
more surprising is the defeat of Senator Wadsworth. Gov- 
ernor Smith is bound to be an important figure in national 
politics from this time until the nominating conventions of 
1928, and those who dismiss him lightly or regard him as 
a freak of city machine politics are altogether mistaken. 
jut for the time being it is well to study the fate of Sena- 


In New 


fought at least one part of its campaign on an unequivocal, 


tor Wadsworth. York the anti-saloon league 


clear-cut basis. It confused the issue on the wet-or-dry 
referendum, just as it did in Illinois, and with a correspond- 
ingly disappointing result. But it took a course that was 
heyond ethical attack in the matter of the senatorship. By 
its support of Mr. Cristman, who polled about 300,000 
It 


is nonsense to say that Governor Smith carried Mr. Wagner 


votes, the league sent Mr. Wadsworth into retirement. 
The cold figures show that Mr. Cristman held 
Several 
weeks ago Mr. William Allen White, writing in his famous 


to victory. 


the balance of power in the senatorial election. 


Emporia Gazette, predicted the fate of Senator Wadsworth, 
and added that the republican party in states like New 
York 


perience in Kansas, that it cannot be on both sides of the 


would have to learn, as it learned from bitter ex- 
prohibition fence at the same time. That prediction has now 
been fulfilled. In Massachusetts, the prohibition issue does 
not seem to have been as potent an issue as the personality 
of the two candidates. Senator Butler had never passed 


through an election before; it is safe to predict that he 


never will again. The voters of that state simply showed 


a preference for a warm-hearted, popular, magnetic, 


veteran vote-getter to a cold, detached, big business man. 
In Colorado a straight fight on a wet-or-dry referendum, 
with the drys entering the contest unconfused, resulted in 
a dry victory. Former Governor Sweet seems, by a very 
close vote, to have been defeated in his campaign for the 
senate. If this proves to be the case when all the ballots 
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have been counted, one new record, at least, will have been 
established. For the bitterest charge leveled against Mr. 
Sweet in the campaign was that he is a member of the fel- 
lowship of reconciliation! 


Congregational Ministers of Britain 
Take Pacifist Covenant D 

NE HUNDRED AND SIXTEEN ministers of the 

Congregational church of Great Britain have signed 
a pacifist covenant. The signing took place under condi- 
tions of the most solemn character during the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Congregational union, held this year 
at Leicester. In the Wyclif memorial church, where the 
conference was held in 1877 which affirmed the principle 
that “religious communion is not dependent on agreement in 
theological, critical, or historical opinion,” these ministers met 
to give their solemn pledge to one another and to the world. 
To the little company the Rev. G. Stanley Russell said: 
“There may be those here who have always taken the posi- 
tion which this crusade indicates. To them be great honor. 
There are also those, amongst whom I rank myself, who 
have not always taken this position, but who have been 
forced and driven to it by the irresistible logic of events 
and the unbribable urgency of cause and effect. We have 
come to believe that there is no allegiance that can be enter- 
tained the moment it conflicts with the Lord we serve and 
the gospel we preach. We have come to the conclusion that 
he that loveth not only father or mother but country 
flag more than him is not worthy of him.” 
spoke of the action impending as evidence that these minis- 
ters were not content to rest on the general condemnation 
of war passed by their denomination, but that, like the old 
Methodist, they were ready to pray, “Lord, send us a re- 
vival and begin with me.” Then, after partaking of the 
communion from a chalice fashioned in prison by a con- 
scientious objector, each man affixed his name to this docu- 
ment: “Believing that we are called by our understanding 
of Christ to unreserved abstention from war, and to a 
complete dedication to peace as the only true defense of 
our most treasured loyalties and loves, we covenant to- 
vether before God, praying that in the day of calm we may 
win others and that in the time of storm we may stand firm 
to our witness.” 


Jewish Students in 
American Colleges 
ISCRIMINATION against Jewish students in Ameri- 
can institutions of learning has frequently been 
charged and perhaps more frequently been suspected. To 
get at the facts, so far as they can be made the subject of 
statistical study, the Jewish Daily Bulletin sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to representative Jewish students and fraternities. 
Replies were received from 55 colleges and universities, in- 


cluding both state and non-state institutions, having 19,700 


Mr. Russ) 


Jewish students out of a total student body of 210,000. ~ 


The replies show that there is little or no feeling that they 
are discriminated against in any way. Their total numbers 
have increased. They are not excluded from dormitories, 
though in a few cases they are grouped together in dorm- 
tories. In general they have separate fraternities and are 
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not admitted to non-Jewish fraternities, but the Jewish 
fraternities themselves are given their proper place in the 
social life of the institutions and in inter-fraternity affairs. 
A great majority of the replies indicated that Jews are 
fairly treated in admission to honor societies. There were 

erhaps more complaints of discrimination in athletics than 

pewhere, several asserting that a Jewish student had to be 
“extraordinarily good to be given a place on a team. There 
is no discrimination in the matter of scholarships except 
such as are inevitable in the nature of the case—as in the- 
ology, and in the case of a scholarship whose founder speci- 
fied that it should be granted to a candidate named Murphy. 
The departments in which Jewish students are found are, 
in order of numbers: law, medicine, arts and sciences, com- 
merce, dentistry, engineering, pharmacy, and journalism. 
As to general social relations between Jewish and non- 
Jewish persons, the conditions are said to be about the same 
as in non-academic communities. 


Mere Matter Is No 
Longer ‘“‘Mere” 
ONG BEFORE Dr. D. W. Coolidge’s amazing discov- 
ery of the new “cathode ray” it had become manifestly 
absurd to talk about “mere matter.” The phrase carries 
with it the false implication that matter is a very simple 
thing, easily understood, containing no mystery. The early 
physicists, who were more than half philosophers and de- 
voted more time to speculation than to observation, wres- 
9... fruitlessly with the difficulty of defining substance; so 
utterly fruitlessly that it was a welcome relief when Newton 
proposed that science should abandon the unprofitable in- 
quiry into “substantial forms and occult qualities” and 
should deal with what could be observed and measured, and 
thus “reduce natural phenomena to mathematical laws.” 
The immediate result was the formulation of the laws of 
motion and a great clearing up of ideas about the ways in 
which matter behaves. A by-product was the growth, in 
both the popular and the scientific mind, of a naive and un- 
duly simplified idea of the nature of matter. Just because 
men had ceased to speculate about the nature of material 
substance, it was taken for granted that they already under- 
stood it. It was “mere matter.” Then came the discovery 
of the radio-activity of uranium. The atom, that irreducible 
unit of physical reality, began to be turned inside out. The 
Colurmmbuses of the laboratory discovered a new sub-atomic 
world. Still, the lively particles which made up the atom 
Then, the 
Then rays in bewildering number and 


were thought of as particles of “mere matter.” 
wonders of radium. 
still more bewildering qualities—x, alpha, beta, and so on. 
Then, electrons. And now this astounding cathode ray, so 
potent that any record of its possible performance must be 
written with astronomical figures, and so wonderful that 
And all of this 
is not simply a story of research into the dimensions and 
motions of the infinitely small, but a return to the old aban- 
doned question as to the essential nature of matter. Is it 
electricity? Is it force? Is the electron “the point at which 
electric lines of force from every direction end”? One 
thing that seems reasonably certain is that no well-informed 
person can ever again talk about “mere matter.” 


no one yet knows what can be done with it. 
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Buchmanism — Revival 
Or Menace? 


T IS NOT EASY to evaluate fairly and accurately a 
movement which is promoted by earnest and pious per- 
sons but which presents so many of the phenomena of ab- 
normal psychology as that which now goes under the name 
of Buchmanism. On the surface, it is an appeal for re- 
pentance, the putting away of sin, and the entrance upon a 
new and holy life—surely not a bad program. But large 
numbers of Episcopal clergy, who are no foes to righteous- 
ness, have declared that it is a menace to the religious life 
of their church, in which it has been chiefly active. And 
the president of Princeton university, whom one cannot be- 
lieve to be opposed to conversion per se, says that he speaks 
for the whole administration when he says that “there is no 
place for Buchmanism at Princeton.” The method appears 
to be to segregate groups of older adolescents under the 
leadership of a team of youthful evangelists, and keep them 
under the strain of a continuous appeal of a highly emo- 
tional sort until “conviction of sin” is produced leading to 
an open and explicit confession to the group. From the 
reports which have come to our attention, sin is made almost 
synonymous with sex in this program. The technique and 
the presuppositions appear to be those of a crude Freudian- 
ism. One can quite credit the good intentions of those 
who give their energies to the promotion of the spiritual 
life after this fashion, but it does not follow that they do 
more good than harm. One cannot view without some ap- 
prehension the efforts of groups of girls and boys (mixed) 
to psychoanalyze themselves and each other without the 
slightest equipment for dealing scientifically, or even intel- 
ligently, with the pathological conditions which they either 
discover or produce. And one’s suspicions of a probable 
back-lash, prejudicial to sanity as well as to morality and 
religion, are not allayed by reading of the young girl who 
asserted that she had learned more of true spirituality from 
the “young god”—a college student—who had brought her 
to conviction of sin than all the clergymen could teach. 


Nothing-but-the-Truth in 
Religious Controversy 

~ HE CATHOLIC “COMMONWEAL”—a very able 
‘J paper, by the way, and the only religious paper we 
know that has the courage to put its subscription price at 
ten dollars a year—records a testimonial of appreciation 
that has lately been given to Monsignor W. F. McGinnis 
for effective work through many years in connection with 
the International Catholic Truth society, the purpose of 
which is to trace down and expose calumnies against Catho- 
lic persons and purposes. It is a worthy enterprise, and we 
do not doubt that it has “driven many scoundrels out of 
business” and discouraged some of the worst peddlers of 
anti-Catholic scandals. Our brilliant exchange will permit 
the suggestion that such a society might well enlarge the 
scope of its function and put out of business some of the 
scoundrels who, in the interest of Catholic propaganda, 
endeavor to keep alive old and exploded scandals about 
protestant leaders. To cite only one specific instance, there 
is a little book in French entitled “Les Faux Christs du 
Protestantisme” which repeats as matters of fact certain 
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unsavory stories about Luther and Calvin which have not 
a shred of historical foundation, as every honest Catholic 
historian knows. The book, published in a very cheap edi- 
tion for wide circulation, bears the nil obstat of E. Thamiry, 
“dean of the faculty of theology of the Catholic university 
of Lille and ex officio censor of books,” and the imprimatur 
of A. Margerin, vicar general. One of the editors of this 
paper bought a copy of it at the largest book-store in 
Leurdes not four months ago. Protestantism is badly 
organized, both for attack and for defense, and honest 
protestants should be grateful when such an agency as the 
Catholic Truth society shows the falsity of fanatical and 
libelous statements from protestant sources. Catholics who 
love the truth as well as they love the church should be 
equally glad to suppress lies about the reformers. 


The Moral Crisis of 
Prohibition 


HE ELECTION is over. It is possible so to tabulate 
the results as to indicate a series of encouraging 
dry victories, and, as a matter of fact, the dry 
majority in congress is secure. There is no danger of a 
change in the Volstead law, and there will be no serious 
attempt to repeal the eighteenth amendment while the men 
just elected stay in power. Yet it is superficial to say that 
the temperance cause gained a victory in the election of 
1926. The woeful strategy of the dry forces has indeed 
guarded us against an active wet majority in congress—a 
calamity of which we never really stood in danger—but in 
certain situations it has won this apparent victory at a cost 
of public confidence and prestige which bodes ill for the 
future. 
In saying this no attention is being paid to the clamor of 
the wet press and the noise of the wet politician. In fact, 


the final effect of such obviously unfair attacks as appear in 


the newspapers of supposedly wet cities, or of such slurs 
as emanate from senators and representatives with a wet 
constituency behind them, is in favor of rather than against 
the dry cause. The animus of a Senator Reed or of a Chica- 
vo Tribune is one of the strongest assets the anti-saloon 
league has. But, leaving attacks from such quarters entirely 
out of account, there remains, among the very people who 
have given strength to the prohibition movement, a grow- 
ing skepticism as to the wisdom and morality of the dry 
leadership. And this may, ultimately, undermine the whole 
cause. 

On the Sunday before the recent election the bulletin of 
one of the most influential churches in the Chicago area 
carried on its cover these words, signed by the pastor: 
“Week before last a very courteous representative of the 
anti-saloon league of Illinois called on me to ask a hear- 
ing in this church. I told him to grant it would precipitate 
a near-riot and that it would be precisely the driest people 
in the community who would most object. He asked if such 
people were willing to help elect a wet. I replied that the 
referendum, which the league so mysteriously despises, 
offers a chance to tie the hands of any wet who may be 
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elected, and that, strongly as my experience as a parish 
minister has led me to feel on the liquor question, the issye 
of fundamental honesty in public office is greater than that 
or any other question; that neither as a citizen nor as a 
minister could I countenance any obscuring of that issye 
and that in both capacities I shall urge all citizens to make 
that issue paramount. Was I right?” This pastor has put 
his finger fairly on the peril which now besets the temper- 
ance cause in the United States—a peril which rises not 
from any onslaught from without but from an inner dis. 
sipation of morale at the sight of moral obtuseness on the 
part of the dry leadership. 

The churches have fought for national prohibition be- 
cause they have regarded that as a moral issue ultimately 
affecting the moral vigor of the republic. On any other 
basis the churches would have no right to interfere. In 
this interference we regard the churches as amply justi- 
fied, and to prohibition as a national policy we are 
completely committed. But it is as clear as_ sunlight 
that if the churches are to continue to support pro 
hibition as a moral issue, they cannot do so on a basis 
which is itself morally questionable. Prohibition is 
It does not transcend 
nor fuse into itself all the other moralities. Indeed, if it is 
to be regarded as a moral issue at all it can only be as grow- 
ing out of those ancient and basic moralities which put the 
mark of condemnation on theft or lying or murder or 


moral issue, not the moral issue. 


whatever would reduce society to the chaos of licentious- 
ness. And to connive at the flouting of basic moralities in 
order to forward the ends of this immediate, but subsidiary, 
morality, is in the long run to lose all moral authority 
whatever. 

Was there ever a more pernicious idea entertained in 
church circles than the notion of fighting the devil with 
fire? The one thing the devil is not afraid of is fire. That 
is his element. But the good man who tries to use fire as 
a weapon rarely comes off unscorched. Just so with this 
temperance enterprise. The weapons of the “practical” 
politician are expediency, subterfuge, secret deals, com- 
promise, concealment, craft, guile, and more guile. Let 
now the churches go into the political arena and try to use 
the same weapons, and what is the result? Almost with- 
out knowing how it happens they find themselves walking 
arm in arm with an Ohio gang, with a Len Small-Frank 
Smith gang, with that most cynical, most sinister of Ameri- 
can figures, the “political dry.” How many alliances of 
this sort can the churches sustain before the cry goes up 
once more, “A-ha, a-ha; where is now thy God?” 

It needs to be said again and again, that the only force 
which the church can wield, rightfully, is moral force. It 
is, therefore, time to take stock when the result of these 
years of activity in behalf of national prohibition is this 
crop of political drys—politicians who will pledge them- 
selves to vote dry on legislative roll-calls despite their per- 
sonal beliefs and practices. Then when it begins to appeaf 
that there is dry leadership not only willing to compound 
with political cynicism of this sort, but actually to encour- 
age it by its eagerness to traffic with likely winners, the 
necessity for pause and reexamination becomes more cef- 
tain. Nothing can be quite as futile as an attempt to build 
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the good state on a foundation of shaky morals. It is the 
suspicion that this is what the dry leadership has been try- 
ing to do—not everywhere, but in enough places to make 
the question an acute one—that is responsible for the be- 
lief that the temperance cause in the United States is at a 
crisis. 

Clearing away all sophistries, this remains: If the church 
regards prohibition as a moral issue it can only support it 
by the use of moral force under moral conditions. The 
continued use of any other method will, eventually, wipe 
out the church’s moral authority. The moral application of 
the church’s force must be by action which contains no 
equivocation, no concealment, no compromise with evil. 
It means action direct, avowed, and so clearly honest that 
it cannot be called in question. These sound like very 
general requirements, not seriously to be denied by anybody, 
meaning but little or nothing in the realm of actual practice. 
Yet regard them in the light of what has been happening 
and see how quickly they have a bearing. Our attitude to- 
wards the use of the legalized machinery of democracy, 
such as the referendum; towards endorsements; towards 
secret political deals; towards secret finances—these ques- 
tions immediately demand attention when we begin to 
assert these simple demands. One evidence of the need 
for reform within the temperance movement itself is the 
bitterness with which any such readjustments in practice 
as are here suggested will be resented and opposed. It is 
easy for the unscrupulous man in a place of power to avow 
than any attempt so much as to review the way in which 
that power is being used is evidence of a desire to under- 
mine the cause itself. But this temperance crisis is too real 
to permit hesitation because of possible misrepresentation 
and attack. 

It is not a happy task to suggest in this fashion that the 
warfare which the moral forces of the nation have been 
carrying on has itself developed immoral tendencies. No 
paper courts the kind of rejoinder which such a suggestion 
invariably brings. The Christian Century has already re- 
ceived, from the pastor of a Chicago church who is an 
heer of the Illinois anti-saloon league, a note which closes : 
“We await your attention with amused expectance.” To 
speak as we are now speaking arouses in most cases, one of 
two responses: either this amused condescension of “practi- 
cal” men toward those who believe that the church must 
be true to its highest truth even in politics, or the suspicion 
if those who are sure that personal and unworthy ends are 
being sought. Yet so much is at stake that we cannot re- 
main silent. For while the church is being maneuvered into 
alliance with political infamy, laws may stand or laws may 
fall, but the moral authority of the church cannot survive. 
The preservation of this moral authority of the church is 
of transcendent importance. Any remapping of the strategy 
of political action, any reorganization of the agencies of 
reform must be undertaken, when deemed necessary, so as 
to maintain this moral authority of the church. For the 
church’s mission is not reform but redemption, and the 
technique of redemption is not found in strategy, nor 
in political trading, nor in compromise, but in the holy 
character of the church itself. That character it must keep 
unspotted from the world. 
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Dr. Norwood;Opens His Peace Campaign 


AST SPRING, on this page, I referred to the pro- 
posed peace campaign of six months by Dr. F. W. 
Norwood of the City temple, London. The church 

agreed to set him free for six months, to go up and down 
England, as their pastor, preaching against war. His salary 
and expenses were to be borne by the church as usual, and 
the supplying of the pulpit during his absence was as- 
sumed by outside agencies. Dr. Norwood returned to Lon- 
don the latter part of September after an extended visit 
to America and on Sunday September 26, he opened his 
six months’ campaign with two services in his own church, 
the City temple. The morning service was one of dedica- 
tion and greetings were extended to Dr. Norwood by rep- 
resentatives of the free churches, the peace organizations, 
and the archbishop of Canterbury sent a letter of greet- 
ing and tribute. The services drew immense throngs and 
were widely reported in the British press. Great things are 
expected from Dr. Norwood’s campaign. Cathedrals and 
Anglican churches are to be open to him as well as the free 
churches. In every town he hopes to hold conferences with 
all the clergy and mass meetings are being arranged in the 
largest halls available. The full text of the sermon preached 
at the Sunday evening service of this memorable day has 
just come into my hands and it is one of the most terrific 
and scathing denunciations of war that I have ever read. 
It is no wonder that the vast congregation twice gave voice 
to its emotion during the delivery. I think it well worth 
while calling to the attention of the readers of The Chris- 
tian Century because it is probably about what he will say 
during his campaign and because it challenges us here in 
America to address ourselves to this subject with all our 
mind and soul. 

Dr. Norwood began his address with a consideration of 
the oft repeated dictum that man has always been a com- 
bative animal, that he has fought from the very beginning 
of history and will doubtless be a fighter of one sort or 
another until the end of history. Well, there were qualifi- 
cations of that statement that might be made, but he would 
for the present accept it as broadly true. Taken in the large 
it is fairly true that we were not very different from our 
fathers. We live under different conditions; we have in- 
vented many appliances and instruments that greatly in- 
crease our power. We have added to our stock of knowl- 
edge, but when we come down to the sheer fundamental 
facts of human nature we feel and think very much as our 
fathers did as far back as we can trace their feelings or 
their thoughts. 

Then he went on to say that, while that may be true, it 
is also true that war does change. For war is a science, and 
like every other science, it is still comparatively in its in- 
fancy. War has also been baptised with the scientific spirit, 
and under its familiar modern phases it has entered upon 
a new lease of life, the end of which no man can see. He 
supposed that it was always true that men found it pre- 
ferable to settle a question by fighting for it than by think- 
ing it out and by adjusting it in righteousness, particularly 
if they believe themselves to be stronger than their oppo- 
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nents. But whereas there was a time when men quarrelled 
and stood foot to foot, eye to eye, hand against hand, slowly 
it came to pass that other weapons were invented which 
gave striking power at greater distance. He said he sup- 
posed that such an advance was received at first with hor- 
ror, and that doubtless when first bows and arrows were 
invented it seemed to the men of that time an atrocious 
thing that one man should strike down his fellow before 
his fellow had an opportunity to strike back. But he re- 
marked that that feeling of horrow was soon overcome 
because everybody adopted bows and arrows. So when 
gunpowder was invented it also seemed a device of the 
devil, but was also adopted by other belligerents. In the last 
great war the mechanical devices for the slaughter of men 
outstripped all previous calculation. They became wider 
in their range and more deadly in their impingement than 
anybody had previously dreamed. But, inevitably, what- 
ever nation began the use of a more deadly weapon, the 
rival nations immediately imitated it and often exceeded 
it. Now the science of war has really passed beyond me- 
chanics and has entered into the realm of the chemist. 
Chemistry is the infant science of the world. It has only 
begun to preen its wings. No man knows what is possible 
now that we have discovered how to disturb the balance 
of nature, how to extract deadly explosives or poisons, it 
may be, from innocent flowers and use them for the de- 
struction of life and property. He then went on to say 
that in that new phase concerning war all previous argu- 
It is almost futile to hold a 
Washington conference, for instance, and decide to limit 


ments have become obsolete. 


the number of warships, when everybody knows that nowa- 
days every factory that uses chemicals for the manufacture 


of food or other products is potentially an arsenal. Every 
aeroplane that may be constructed and inevitably will be 


constructed for commercial purposes, until presently aero- 
planes will be as common as are motor cars today, is po- 
tentially a bombing machine. 

Now let me quote directly from Dr. Norwood: 

“I remember quite vividly the first time when the horror 
of war came poignantly home to my soul. Like all men, 
one had thought of it and shuddered at it, but there came 
a day when the thing struck me as though it had a barbed 
point which lodged in the heart and has never been dis- 
lodged. That took place on the first day upon which I saw 
the heavy artillery in action. I saw my young fellow-coun- 
trymen with the big guns away behind the lines, where 
they could not see their target, but only followed out with 
deadly precision some mathematical formula. I saw them 
feed their great belching machines with deadly explosives 
and discharging them with a sort of nonchalance that comes 
by habitude. I suppose it was my constitutional affliction 
that I cannot help visualizing things, and in my mind’s 
eye I saw those shells falling, falling, falling, upon masses 
of men and leaving behind them bloody pulp. I knew they 
were men who wore a different colored uniform and fought 
under a different flag, but when | thought of them as in- 
dividuals, and tried to visualize them and estimate their 
characters, I was not at all certain but that some of my 
gallant countrymen were not shattering to pulp other men 
who, brain for brain, and will for will, were their brethren: 
while it might even be that some behind their own lines, 
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wearing the same uniform, fighting under the same flag, 
were men who, if they were estimated merely fundamepn- 
tally by their will, their purpose, their ideal of life, were 
absolute foreigners. When I saw that and felt it and could 
not help feeling it—God Almighty made me that way—] 
said in my heart, the thing is blind and brutal and horrible. 
and some day the conscience of mankind will extinguish it.” 

“That is the position, you see. War is a science, a deadly, 
abominable, destructive science, but capable of manipy- 
lation by the brains of men until it becomes out of all pro- 
portion to the human elements involved, until territorial 
lines or political systems will seem at last to be mere details 
before the horrible excesses of a machine, of a diabolical 
invention, which already has grown beyond the power of 
men to control.” 

“If you think I am talking rather wildly, then I would 
beg of you to possess yourself of a copy of an interview 
which an American journalist recently had with Marshal 
Foch, admittedly the greatest of our modern soldiers, in 
which he forecasts the next world war, which he says is 
perfectly inevitable and will take place not later than the 
year 1946—twenty years from now. When you have read 
what that keen, cold, calculating generalissimo forecasts as 
the conditions of the next struggle you may wonder whether 
the world has gone insane, but you will feel the horror of 
it, and you will know that if it comes to that, there will be 
no victory for anybody; but after it, famine, pestilence, 
stagnation, ruin. The issue is perfectly simple, absolutely 
sun-clear. Either that must go or civilization must go.” 

Then Dr. Norwood turned to the question of “patriotism.” 
He said that we had been drilled in a pseudo-patriotism that 
was not true. We had got the whole thing out of focus. It 
was true that the British people were a great people distin- 
guished by courage and by magnanimity; it was not true 
that the British are all great people distinguished by cour- 
age and magnanimity. But we had lies told about our 
enemies, and a discreet veil of secrecy drawn over our own 
faults. He suggested there was no better form of education 
today than to read the histories of foreign nations. We 
would be surprised at what they think of England. They 
do not estimate us as we estimate ourselves. The moment 
you say anything that seems to reflect upon your country, 
that moment there is no word so vile and bitter that men will 
not fling at you. The real truth was that he was a man who 
had little to say about other countries but a lot to say about 
war, and he said that war was an abominable and brutal 
thing, and that even British character cannot withstand it 
There was a day when fighting men were a special kind of 
men, a little handful of men, and they could be trained in 
great traditions; but in modern war conscription is the 
inevitable thing and you immediately sweep into the ranks 
all manner of men, good, bad and indifferent ; and we have 
them all, you know. You read the papers in peace time and 
see the kind of things men do, how some of them murder 
their fellows, outrage little children, steal and lie, and do 
all manner of things. You would not leave your house ut 
locked in peace time, and you are quite glad of the assistance 
of the pulice even in relation to your own countrymen. But 
put them in khaki in war time, and they are our gallant 
soldiers, and when they die they are our glorious dead. The 
pity of it is, we cannot separate the sheep from the goats. 
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Another striking passage told of the effect of war upon 
the youth that participates in it: 

“God knows, I would be the last man in the world to 
withhold a tribute of admiration from the brave and gallant 
men of our own country. Have I not lived with them, 
struggled with them, hailed them in the morning, mourned 
for their death at night: Do I not love my country? At least 
[ risked my life for her, if that was anything. I should be 
the last man in the world to say a single word that could 
iminish the glory of the brave and the gallant of our 
countrymen. But when you sweep up masses of men and 
ut them in khaki and under the flag, by what alchemy do 

u suppose they become suddenly so saintly that they 

ld never do a vile thing? Think of the training it gives 
You hang up sandbags which you tell them are the 

lies of the foe, and you teach them to run at those bags 
with bayonets, and you teach them how to give the little 
twist that is so damaging to the entrails. You teach them 

w to shoot at moving targets that look like heads, and 
vou talk to them in terms of blood and slaughter, and you 

ake them to suppose that the only thing that is really 

doing is the killing of the enemy. Do you suppose 

ere is some alchemy about that that makes men be- 

me braver and gentler and better? My friends, it is be- 
suse I love men that I hate war. 
uld see men brought out of the horrid tangle of it.” 

n came a passage on what war did for those who re- 


It is not fair to men. 


| at home: “Think of the women, you women, you 
women, mothers of babies, and dreamers about 
babies, do you not know that your hands are bloodstained, 
too? Did they not take you away from your gentler pur- 
suits and teach you to make explosive shells that were 
lestined to shatter into pulp the sons and the husbands of 
women? Did they not teach you to sing fanatical 
ngs? Did they not even degrade the worship of the sanc- 
and put Jesus Christ himself in khaki, and make the 
hurches recruiting depots, and hail with a Te Deum when 
r weapons of slaughter made a bloodier heap than their 
Do you tell me that all that is noble, 


mething to be hugged to your breast as if it were a 


pons of slaughter? 


“.orious 


the judgments of God flame from the heavens against you, 


nd 


| that the voice of God is throbbing through the world 


institution? If so, I say you are mad, and that 


‘ to all men and women who are not deaf,—the way 
f war is the way of hate and hell. The only way from 
nder the catastrophe is the quickening of the mind and the 
larging of the heart, and the moral effort which can fling 
k into the jungle where it belongs a method that may 
have been fitted for man when he lived in the jungle, but 
is absolutely incompatible with his civilization and_ his 
lence and his education and his religion.” 
he vreat address closed with a renewed declaration of 
urpose in this campaign: “I come back to the original 
nent, and declare again, as, God helping, I will declare 
usand times during the next six months, that this is 
rocess that has no end, that becomes more deadly and 
abominable with every passing year, and that every 
we live in our own country, scientists, chemists, are 
arefully elaborating the methods of the next war, and 
those methods deal with chemicals, with gases and with 
teroplanes. I say there is only one alternative, not for 
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Britain only, but for the world. It is either find a better 
way than that, or some day the angels will look down on 
this planet as a burnt-out thing that had a message from 
the Christ, the holy and the pure, whom they worshipped 
with their lips but denied with their hearts, until the judg- 
ment of God, who is the maker of all the millions of the 
stars, let this one roll on its blackened way as an object 
lesson to the spirits he had created of how man must either 
go to hell or to heaven; and he can only go to heaven by 
the use of his brain, the cultivation of his conscience, the 
agreement on laws of justice and the steady attempt to put 
them into practice.” 

I wonder how many of us in America are condemning 
war in such bold and scathing terms and are calling it just 
what it is,—the abnegation of civilization and the denial of 
Jesus Christ—all he was and said and did? 

FREDERICK LYNCH. 


VERSE 


Teachers 
a IN the clutch of things my heart shall lose 
Serenity, let me stand still and raise 


My eyes to these remembered peaks that gaze 
Steadfast when fog-filled valley roads confuse: 


If in the toils of selfishness I choose 

To dole out service by the rule of days, 
Let me recall these lavish garden ways 
Where petals fall uncounted in the dews. 


Such wisdom is not found in any book, 
Such truths are not for pedants to express, 
And this is holy ground on which I tread: 
I cannot meet a mountain’s level look 
Without a blush of shame for pettiness, 
Nor walk in gardens and not bow my head. 
Motity ANDERSON HALEy. 


Chicago 


N THIS Chicago let us build our world 
Of deed and dream; here let there be unfurled 
A flag that tells of service unto man; 
Let earnest years evolve a master plan 
Whereby this wondrous age may have a voice, 
Wherein all generations shall rejoice. 
Our destined task is not to reckon gold, 
To build wide marts where goods are bought and sold. 
Let Beauty bloom! Let Art have here her way 
Amid these towers and battlements of gray. 
Let Music triumph in these aisles of trade. 
For poet-prophets let large gifts be made. 
And let there grow fair temples unto God 
Who raised our stately portals from the sod. 
Then shall our town adorn the honored line 
Of Greece and Rome—a citadel and shrine. 
THomas Curtis CLARK. 








The United States and Russia 


By Jerome Davis 


HY IS IT that twenty-five nations, including 

every other one of the great powers, have recog- 

nized the soviet government and America still re- 
mains isolated? It is not for lack of intriguing pictures 
about the “red” drama. We have been deluged with unend- 
ing moving pictures of the scene—each reel exactly oppo- 
site from the last, and yet each one advertised as the only 
true picture. They run all the way from “Ten Days that 
Shook the World” and “The Groping Giant” to “Beasts, 
Men and Gods.” 

To pose as an expert on Russian affairs, all an American 
had to do was to enter that revolutionary land and remain 
a few weeks or months. If he were only so fortunate as to 
be arrested or imprisoned by the bolshevik cheka or even 
expelled from the country, his fortune was made. As a 
consequence, it is safe to say that the bolsheviks have re- 
ceived more free advertising in a shorter space of time than 
any other political party since world history began; but it 
has been largely false. In spite of this vast publicity cam- 
paign, the average American is almost at a total loss to 
state clearly why he does or does not believe in Russian 
recognition. 


THE FIRST CASUALTY 


One can disapprove of bolshevik theories; he can recog- 
nize that there is little or no freedom of speech or of press 
in Russia today, or he can condemn the hostility of the bol- 
sheviks towards religion—yet none of these things exactly 
explains our attitude. As a matter of fact, revolutions are 
social puzzles, and the Russian model was complicated by 
the existence of a world mind inflamed by the sentiments 
and passions of war. We now know that in every modern 
war truth is the first casualty. In Russia there is a proverb 
that wherever three people discuss a question, there are four 
opinions. It is small wonder that this saying applies with 
equal force to testimony on the Russian question. But after 
all, what lies back of the disagreement ? 

One reason is the complexity of the problem. Tsaristic 
Russia was a gigantic country, over twice as large as all 
Europe, with a population speaking one hundred different 
languages or dialects. During a revolutionary period it was 
changing with lightning rapidity. Testimony differs be- 
cause there were differing situations and differing truths. 
Chen, too, each American looks at Russia through the social 
heritage and class bias of his own experience. To judge 
Russian institutions by American concepts is completely to 
misrepresent the situation. Moreover, we are all afflicted 
with compartment thinking. We place America in one men- 
tal pigeonhole and Russia in another. If a Secretary Fall 
accepts $100,000 in a suitcase, that is only one public offi- 
cial; but if a Zinovieff makes an inflammatory speech, that 
condemns the entire Russian government. 

Now we need scientifically ascertained fact, but instead 
we have been deluged with misinformation. Dr. Ross of 
Wisconsin university dedicates a book, “To my fellow 
Americans who have become weary of being fed lies and 
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propaganda about Russia.” While there has been propa. 
ganda favorable to the bolshevik regime, the larger bulk oj 
it has been from dispossessed property-holders and ex-off- 
cials. Once an anti-bolshevik complex was firmly estab. 
lished in the public mind, Americans have enjoyed having 
their prejudices played upon. Hence it became profitable 
to retail every sort of slander about the bolshevik govern. 
ment, from their “deadly and dangerous ‘red’ propaganda” 
to the “nationalization of women” story. Finally, we have 
been too prone to look on the surface of international situ- 
ations instead of analyzing their causes. After such a scien. 
tific study we shall be no longer quite so ready to blame the 
bolsheviks as the conditions which produced them. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST 


In order to understand our problem we must isolate and 
analyze certain of the arguments which are commonly urged 
against Russian recognition today. Chief among these is 
that of confiscation of property and repudiation of debts. 
Now, of course, all Americans must recognize that the in- 
ternal affairs of Russia are none of our business. To object 
to soviet internal laws because they might affect Americans 
who go there, is absurd. If we could do that, it would 
mean that we could dictate property laws all over the world. 
If Russian laws are disagreeable, Americans do not need to 
enter Russia; but that is no reason for withholding recog- 
nition. As a matter of fact, American business men, even 
a former cabinet official, have gone there already to secure 
concessions in spite of the laws. As far as internal affairs 
are concerned, the Russian government has the right to con- 
fiscate property and stand on its head, economically 
speaking, and we have no right to object. As Americans 
we should be solely concerned with the confiscation of for- 
eign property and the repudiation of American loans. 

But as a matter of fact the bolsheviks have repeatedly 
offered to assume these obligations. In fact, the decree an- 
nulling the foreign debt was not enacted for three long 
months in the hope that the allies would recognize Russia, 
and Lenin personally held it up for six weeks. Even after 
its enactment the bolsheviks gave repeated assurance that 
they were willing to settle their debts. On eight separate 
occasions prior to 1919 the bolsheviks made peace offers to 
the allies. After that date, the bolsheviks continued their 
efforts towards friendship. On January 12, 1919, Chicherin 
said in an official note: “We are ready to eliminate every- 
thing which may be an obstacle to such relationship.” On 
March 12, 1919, a note handed to the special American rep- 
resentative, Bullitt, offered “recognition by the soviet gov- 
ernment of the debts of the former Russian empire.” On 
October 2, 1919, Chicherin, the foreign minister, reiterated 
the offer to assume all the debts, in a broadcasted radio. On 
December 5, 1919, the seventh All-Russian congress of 
soviets, after reiterating ten distinct proposals which they 
had made for international settlement, passed another res0- 
lution proposing peace to the allies. Repeatedly since that 
time the Russian government has offered to assume its for- 
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eign obligations both private and public, and that in many 
cases it has actually done so can be proved by a study of the 
treaties with Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, and the 
recent proposed treaty with England. 

\nother argument which has been used with telling effect 
distinguished Americans is that of the avowed aim of 
the bolsheviks to create a world union of soviet republics. 
\ccording to the soviet constitution, the world is divided 
“into two camps—that of capitalism and that of socialism.” 
[he communists hope that some day there will be a world 
revolution. This is an alarming statement to those who 
have theoretical phrase minds. The rest of us must remem- 
ber that every country with a new form of government 
wants to see others like unto itself. If one reads American 
revolutionary history he finds that our most distinguished 
forefathers desired to see all Europe revolutionized, kings 
dethroned, and democracy introduced. In the twentieth 
entury it is natural for the bolsheviks to write into their 

nstitution a similar dream-wish. Much more serious is 
the charge that recognition will give a chance for the bol- 
It is 
to understand why the American federation of labor 


viks to carry on actual propaganda in America. 
hould oppose bolshevism on this count. Probably they 
would find in practice, as the British labor party has, that 
would be much less propaganda after recognition than 
More workers would then oppose bolshevism than 


PROPAGANDA 


scientific study shows that the extent of bolshevik 
paganda in America has been very slight. In 1919, when 
lsheviks believed very much more in the imminence 
world revolution than they do now, a sub-committee 

: United States senate conducted an extended investi- 
gation into bolshevik propaganda, taking testimony which 
It did not find a cent of 
wney expended in America for propaganda purposes. 


filled over a thousand pages. 


When Mr. Martens, the Russian soviet representative, was 


deported, his expenditures, activities and utterances were 
subjected to the most minute examination, yet nothing could 
be found and he was finally deported on the alleged aims of 
his home government. ‘Today the bolsheviks realize that it 
For instance, 
President Kalinin said at the congress of the union of 
soviet republics at Tiflis in March of this year: “Until the 
time when we outstrip America in production, the soviet 
.” Industrial 


is not propaganda they need, but production. 


union will never come completely to power 
America will hardly fear that challenge. 

Even if the bolsheviks would like to carry on extensive 

ation in this country, what of it? There is hardly a 
single scientific student of our society who really fears a 
If propaganda could cir- 
culate freely in every state in the union, there is no more 
danger of our country adopting bolshevism than that we 
should accept a German kaiser or a Japanese emperor. 
Propaganda can only have success when it can play on ac- 
tual injustice. Even a report of the communist interna- 
tionale for 1925 says that in lands where there is liberty and 
justice their work is useless. 

There is still one other argument that is often used. 
Some say that the Russian government is so immoral that 


bolshevik revolution in America. 
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she should not be accepted by a Christian nation. Since the 
bolsheviks have already been recognized by every other 
leading government in the world, this is tantamount to say- 
ing that we alone are so moral and Christian that we can 
ignore Russia. One begins to suspect the entire premise on 
It is such a short 
step from emotional astigmatism to rationalization and un- 


which the moral argument is founded. 
conscious deception. In the material world, if something is 
radically wrong with a manufactured product we do not 
destroy the article nor burn the factory. Similarly, with 
serious social defects we should painstakingly investigate 
rather than use blockades, armies or non-recognition. As a 
matter of fact, the cooler scientific judgment of the world 
now recognizes that the cause of the violent social explosion 
in Russia was the terrible maladjustment within the tsar’s 
empire. Conditions had been economically and _ sociologi- 
cally unsanitary and dangerous for a long age span. Ever 
since the warning of the 1905 revolution, the world was ap- 
prised of the situation. The bolsheviks are the products of 
a tsar’s tyranny, but the curious fact is that we recognized 
the tsar and yet withhold all communication from the bol- 
sheviks. 
DEBARRED TESTIMONY 

In trying to discover the truth about a controversial sub- 
ject, we should debar the testimony first of those who are 
controlled by a mastering idea; this would exclude, in the 
case of Russia, all parlor socialists, both pro- and anti-bol- 
shevist. Second, of those who have an economic or other 
motive to falsify; here we should have to strike out the 
testimony of all those who have lost property or position 
through the revolution, and all communists. Third, all 
hearsay evidence; this would apply to all those who have 
not been in Russia since the revolution. Excluding the 
above classes and taking only such testimony as is compe- 
tent, we find rather general agreement throughout the world 
on the following points: first, that the new “Nep” policy 
means that the soviet has modified its earlier theories and 
is trying to win the support of the millions of her peasants ; 
second, that relationship with the Russian government can 
only be brought about by conference. Some people wonder 
why Russia cannot first acknowledge all our claims. The 
difficulty is that no one really knows what our mutual in- 
debtedness really is, and no one nation should be compelled 
to sign a blank promissory note. After the German war of 
submarine murder and poisonous gas, we still were willing 
to meet in conference with the German government. After 
the Mexican trouble, we had many long and difficult con- 
ferences with the Mexican government, and she is not yet 
paying interest on her debt—but we still recognize Mexico. 
How necessary conference is can readily be seen by the fol- 
lowing questions which have not yet been considered and 
answered : 

Is it fair to force soviet Russia to pay all the tsar’s debts with- 
out discussion, when Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, Finland and Bes- 
sarabia are no longer within her boundaries? 

Can America fairly contend that in the case of the Kerensky 
loan Russia must pay back that part of the money which either 
never reached her or was used against her? 

In the Archangel war, American soldiers were sent hundreds of 
miles into the interior fighting the Russians in spite of orders to 
the contrary from President Wilson. Has Russia no valid counter 
claim against us? 
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In the third place, the world now believes that recogni- 
tion does afford some economic advantages. Russia is per- 
haps richer in natural resources than any other country in 
the world. John Hays Hammond declares that she has far 
more gold than Alaska, and she controls 95 per cent of the 
world’s supply of platinum. At the present time about 
two-fifths of her trade is with Great Britain, although the 
United States has already captured a total equal to the pre- 
war record in spite of all the damaging restrictions due to 
non-recognition. Official relations with Russia would un- 


doubtedly vastly increase this amount. 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
Fourth, unbiased world judgment has begun to realize 
that we can now render little genuine help to the Russian 
people except by recognition. This can easily be seen from 
Suppose that Foster and his 
American communists captured control of the state of 


North Dakota. 


can business man to move out of the state? 


an analogy in our own land. 


Would it be sound policy for every Ameri- 
Would it be 
wise to have nothing to do with her officials, to refuse to 
recognize her government, to debar her senators and con- 
gressmen from our legislative halls? Such a policy would 
be the very one to strengthen the movement and leave the 
communists in firm and permanent possession of the state. 
Much the wiser strategy would be for the business men to 
remain within the state and maintain free communication 
In the lat- 
ter case there would be some chance of modifying the ex- 


between the inhabitants and the outside world. 


tremes of the government or of changing it at the next elec- 
tion. The bolsheviks clearly recognize that their commu- 
nistic plans are in much greater danger aiter than before 
recognition, Time and time again they have reiterated such 
statements as the following, which is quoted from a speech 
given for the foreign minister Chicherin by Rakovsky and 
printed in the “Izvestia” of January 27, 1925: 


Recognition has dangers for us. It increases the descending op- 
pression of the capitalistic powers upon us. It is one thing when 
they conduct their campaign indirectly or through the press and 
quite another thing when we have normal relationships with capi- 
talistic gx 


trade; it is another thing when there will be forty to fifty diplo- 


vernments and begin to value the relationship, value the 


mats in Moscow representing the governments of every continent 
It is easy to meet an open attack by blockade or interven- 
tion, but a systematic interpenetration along political and economic 
lines is difficult. 
In spite of these dangers, the bolsheviks welcome recogni- 
tion because it means trade. It is precisely at this point, in 
the matter of trade, that as Americans we want to help Rus- 
sia. But as Rakovsky says, once establish normal trade re- 
lations and violent communism is gone. Keep the Russians 
in a sort of solitary confinement by a policy of non-recogni- 
tion and you strengthen the extreme elements which we 
oppose. 

Finally, there is an American reason for recognizing 
Russia which is perhaps more powerful than all the others, 
namely, it is the only policy which is true to our best Amer- 
ican tradition, to the highest ideals of international friend- 
ship. Our distinguished authority on international affairs, 
John Bassett Moore, a judge of the world court, defines 
recognition as “the assurance given to a new state that it 
will be permitted to hold its place and rank, in the character 
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of an independent political organization in the society of 
nations.” The Russian government has maintained its place 
for seven years and is today as strong politically as almost 
any power in Europe. 

Go back over our political history from the time when the 
cabinet of George Washington unanimously voted to ex. 
tend recognition to the revolutionary government of France 
down to the present time, and you will find reiterated state- 
ments by our distinguished presidents such as this: that it 
is “an obligation of duty of the highest order to recognize 
as independent states, nations which, after deliberately as- 
serting their right to that character, have maintained and 
established it against all resistance which could be brought 
to oppose it.” President Pierce said in 1856: “We do not 
go behind the fact of a foreign government exercising actual 
power to investigate questions of legitimacy; we do not in- 
quire into the causes which led to a change of government.” 
When our first missionaries went to Japan, it was death to 
be a Christian and foreigners could not own property; but 
we recognized Japan. As a matter of fact, in all our his- 
tory we have never refused to recognize a great national 
power which has maintained itself against all odds for over 
seven years and has been recognized by twenty-five other 
governments. 

The policy of recognition is the very one which every 
other enlightened nation in the world has adopted towards 
Russia. It makes no difference whether one believes in the 
labor government of England or that of the conservatives, 
they both agree on recognizing Russia. 
Italy, 
others. 


It is the policy of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France and _ twenty 
It is also the policy which the two last presidents 
of the United States have publicly proposed. President 
Harding offered to send a commission to Russia. The bol- 
sheviks accepted the proposal on the condition that they 
could send a similar commission to the United States, a pro- 
posal which any fair-minded American must recognize as 
entirely just. Yet it enabled those who opposed recognition 
in this country to defeat the entire project. President Cool- 
idge, speaking in the senate a year ago, urged the need of 
contact with Russia, saying: 

Whenever there appears any disposition to compensate our citi- 
zens who were despoiled and to recognize that debt contracted 
with our government, not by the czar but by the newly formed 
republic of Russia; whenever the active spirit of enmity to our 

institutions is abated; whenever there appear works meet for re- 
pentance, our country ought to be the first to go to the economic 
and moral rescue of Russia. 


RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE 


No government could have replied in a more friendly 
way than did Russia, stating that “it has repeatedly an- 
nounced its readiness to enter into negotiations with the 
American government and to remove all misunderstandings 
and differences between the two governments.” In spite of 
this the enemies of recognition in America were able to 
block action. Since that time, instead of being the first to 
go to the aid of Russia, we have stood still while nearly 
every other important nation in the world has recognized 
Russia. Is it not time to turn back to the policy of Wash- 


ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, a policy of contact, coopera- 


tion and friendship with the Russian government? 
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In concluding the analysis of our attitude toward Rus- 
sia, the following true incident may illustrate the fact that 
we are all too prone to overlook our own national short- 
comings while magnifying the weaknesses of other coun- 
tries. 

My cousin was lost in the city of Moscow. He did not 
know a word of Russian except the name of a cathedral 
near his residence. After much wandering he finally de- 
cided to go into a little jewelry store and repeat the name 
of the cathedral until the proprietor should finally under- 
stand that he wanted to go there. He entered the shop and 
began reiterating the word, but not a flicker of comprehen- 
sion flashed across the face of the proprietor. My cousin 
was about to give up in despair when suddenly a great light 
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seemed to break across the face of the Russian and he said 
in perfect English: “Do you want me to take you to the 
cathedral?” “Well,” replied the American, “I would be 
very much obliged if you would point out the direction.” 
“I will show you,” replied the Russian, and marched on up 
the street. 

“But aren’t you afraid to leave your jewelry 
the door open?” The Russian turned to him 
“Afraid? Afraid of what?” 

“Why, I should think thieves would go in 
your silver.” 

The Russian looked at him; then slowly answered: 
“Thieves? Thieves? Aren’t you the only American in 
Moscow, and am I not with you?” 


shop with 
and said: 


and _ steal 


- 


The Imperfect Church 


By Sidney M. Berry 


‘But we have this treasure in earthen vessels.”—2 Corinthians: 4, 7. 


HE CHURCH has had many titles affixed to her in 

the course of her long and chequered history. Men 

have spoken of the church militant and of the church 
triumphant, but the title which would best fit the situation 
of religion today would be the church criticized. For a 
long time past now that criticism has poured in upon her 
from many different quarters, some friendly, some hostile. 
She has for long been the victim of the sneers of her foes 
and the good advice of her friends, and it is difficult to 
know which is the harder to bear. 

But of all the institutions of mankind the church of 
Christ has been most open to the destructive analysis which 
is so evident in the modern spirit of approach to all the 
custom and tradition of the past. 


CRITICS DISAGREE 


It does not belong to the purpose which | have in view 
to sort out and arrange the varying types of criticism of 
which the church is the object. Certain it is that if you 
examined the matter closely you would soon discover that 
the critics do not speak with anything like a united voice, 
and that if you allowed them sufficient scope they would 
destroy each other. There are some who find fault with 
the church because she is too narrow, others because she is 
too broad; some say that she meddles too much in the af- 
fairs of this world, others that she does not apply her 
message courageously enough to present-day events; some 
complain that she is too far removed from the work-a-day 
world in its strivings and needs, others that she has lost her 
lustre by mixing too much with the ordinary affairs of life. 
In all this there is no common standpoint. The church 
obviously cannot please every man’s whim and taste, and it 
is not her business to try to do so. But the situation is 
strangely complex, for all these different standpoints are 
reflected in the opinions of Christian people themselves. It 
would be a very profitless business to examine all these 
little trends of opinion and taste and I have no intention of 
trying to do it. Religion like all the greatest things in life 


must admit of a wide variety of interpretations. We can- 
not have it cut and dried in a manner after our own liking. 
Religion is not a mould into which men must be fitted, but a 
spirit which has to be expressed in the broad ways of free- 
dom. 

But when alli these varying currents of opinion have 
been noted and allowed for, there remains an uneasy feeling 
that not only one church, but all churches, fail to express 
the wonder and the beauty, the freshness and vitality of the 
faith which Christ came to give to mankind. There seems 
to be a peril which belongs by the very nature of things to 
the attempt to express the spirit of Christ in any organized 
So much of the freshness seems to be lost when 
The spon- 


way. 
there are fixed forms and stereotyped customs. 
taneity of heart-felt fellowship is not too apparent when 
that fellowship is organized in a formal way. And faith 
itself is apt to lose a good deal of its reality when the ques- 
tion presents itself as to how far we can agree with the 
words of a creed drawn up centuries ago. In these and in 
other ways the organization sometimes seems to hide rather 
than to reveal and express the soul of religion. 

That feeling was bound to increase as time went on. The 
church as a living thing meant more to a first century 
Christian whose only sanctuary was a house in Corinth, 
Ephesus or Thessalonica, with danger lurking outside all 
the time, than it does today with all our great churches and 
cathedrals, and perfect security to go in and out at will. 
There are more serious factors still to take into account. 
It is not only that an institution tends to formality, it also 
has to take its place in the general life of the world, and it 
contracts a good many of the diseases of society. Church 
history is not altogether a pretty story to read. It has its 
heroisms, its great ventures, its achievements, but it has 
also its failures and its debasements as well. “Those who 
wish that church history had been different,” writes Dean 
But this argument is 
It is rather 


Inge, “are wishing the impossible. 
not valid as a defense of a divine institution. 
a merciless exposure of what happens, and must happen to 
a great idea when it is enslaved by an institution of its own 
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creation. The political organization which has grown up 
around the idea, ends by strangling it, and continues to fight 
for its own preservation by the methods which govern the 
policy of all other political organizations—force, fraud and 
accommodation. There is nothing in the political history of 
Catholicism which suggests in the slightest degree that the 
spirit of Christ has been the guiding principle in its coun- 
cils. Its methods have, on the contrary, been more cruel, 
more fraudulent, more unscrupulous than those of most 
If the founder of Christianity had ap- 
peared again on earth during the so-called ages of faith, it 
is hardly possible to doubt that he would have been burnt 
alive or crucified again.” 


secular powers. 


EVER-PRESENT FAULTS 


I am not, however, concerned with the aspect of things 
which the dean of St. Paul’s has in mind in that quotation. 
Chere are great evils in ecclesiasticism which are patent to 
anyone who either reads history or watches present events 
But my thought turns not to these glaring 
wrongs, but to the little ways in which we feel that all 


with open eyes. 


organized religion fails adequately to express the richness, 
the wonder, the vitality of the religion of Christ. It is 
largely because of that feeling of inadequacy that many 
people refuse to attach themselves to any Christian church. 
They do not refuse because of doubt or disbelief; they 
share many of the hopes and ideals which are common to 
Christian people, but they do not see what gain there is in 
They see the 
little flaws, the discrepancies between faith and practice, the 
formalities, and they do not feel attracted. I am going to 
try to speak to such people. I want to show how all their 


attaching themselves to any church at all. 


opinions about the church may be correct and yet their 
refusal to join it may be a kind of subtle cowardice. 

Now that opinion about the church to which I| have re- 
ferred is not a modern discovery at all. Men have always 
felt that there is a distance between the ideal and the insti- 
tution, that the organized expression of the faith failed to 
convey to others all that it meant. No true son of the church 
has ever been satisfied with it. As a symbol of that feeling 
| have chosen as the text for our line of thought the frank 
confession of the apostle Paul, that the treasure of the 
gospel of Christ is one that is contained in earthen vessels, 
that all its witnesses are imperfect, all its expressions weak 
and inadequate. No genuine Christian has ever needed the 
He knows 
The criticism of the church 


for any genuine man begins with self-criticism. 


outside critic to make that point clear to him. 
it himself, knows it in himself. 


it is easy to condemn the mistakes and follies of other 
Christians, but no man is sincere who does not see that the 
imperfections and failures of the church begin with self. 
If I find it hard to keep myself in allegiance to the highest 
laws of life, if I am apt to use cleverness to take advantage 
of others, to trick them, to adopt questionable means to 
achieve success, to forsake the way of love when love is 
difficult, to lose patience, to become hardened and easy- 


going,—if all these things appear in my own life, if my 
worship is often a perfunctory thing, my prayers lifeless, 
my heart cold, then who am I that I should wonder why the 
church should so often appear in the same light? Does not 
the failure begin with me? Need I go any further than self 
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in order to account for it? Nor is the matter changed if, 
being like that, I remain outside the church and criticize jt 
from a distance. I know all the time that I am throwing 
stones at people who have undertaken responsibilities which 
I have refused. The failure of the church, when failure 
exists, is simply the earthen vessel of human nature trying 
to hold a treasure which is too great for it. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF LIFE 


But those who know anything about life at all, and the 
conditions under which it is lived, cannot look at this ques- 
tion of religion as though it were a thing apart. The ex- 
pression of religion in the life of the church is on a par 
with all expressions of the deep instincts of human nature. 
The same difficulties have to be faced in other aspects of 
life and it is only because people will persist in trying to 
keep religion in a separate compartment that they treat it in 
an unreal way. The problem of the church is only one little 
part of a much vaster problem that we have to face in many 
different forms. Let us try to describe that fundamental 
problem, because it may help some of us if we can see it 
in this larger setting. One of the dangers of life is that 
we isolate now this problem and now that, without trying 
to relate them together and get down to the root of things. 

Now what is this larger problem of life of which I am 
speaking in a vague way? You are inclined to complain 
that organized religion is a very imperfect thing, that much 
of the spirit and soul of religion is lost when you maintain 
fixed forms of worship and try to give fellowship a concrete 
expression. Does that difficulty apply to religion only? Is 
it not a problem of all life to make what St. Paul calls “the 
earthen vessel” contain “the treasure?” That at all events 
is how I see the problem of life. Let me put it in this way. 
There are in the mind and heart of every man thoughts and 
desires and purposes which crave for some outward ex- 
pression, they cannot be kept stored up within, they must 
find an outlet, but when the attempt is made to express 
them the humiliating discovery is made that no form of 
expression seems adequate to the dream which lives in the 
heart. 


WORDS AND THEIR LIMITATIONS 


Take the simplest example of all, the difficulty of putting 
thoughts into words. I am trying now to make a certain 
line of thought clear, and I am choosing the best words 
that I can find in which to do it, but I know that these 
words are only dimly conveying the purpose I have in view. 
We speak to each other in these symbols that we call words 
but they are at the best faulty messengers, and what one 
man wants to say to another can never be adequately said, 
except about very mundane matters. If we could exchange 
places for a few moments and you could speak from the 
pulpit here your real thoughts about life, you would find at 
once that only a little could be told. Every critic of the 
pulpit ought to be made to occupy the pulpit for five min- 
utes, to make the punishment fit the crime. Words are 
after all the earthen vessels which we try to fill with the 
treasures of thought but they never really express what we 
mean. How, for example, can the word “God” contain and 
express all our thoughts of holiness and power and love 
which the idea of God ought to convey? Is it not true, a5 
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Tennyson said in “In Memoriam,” that “words like nature 
half reveal and half conceal the soul within?” 

There is a break, an obstacle between idea and the expres- 
sion of the idea, and yet he would be a foolish man who 
would say that because ideas cannot be fully expressed the 
attempt to do so ought to be abandoned. My little child 
who comes to me with burning eyes and stumbling tongue 
trying to tell me the thoughts which crowd her mind and 
heart is a picture of humanity. The treasure is in earthen 
There are countless examples, all of which tell the 
same story. Let me take one more illustration which is 
nearer to this problem of the church. 


vessels. 


IDEA AND ITS EXPRESSION 


Often enough in the new testament you get the com- 
parison between the church and the marriage relationship. 
The church is the bride of Christ. Christ loves the church 
and gives himself for it. Suppose you take marriage for a 
moment as an example of the truth I am trying to enforce. 
Well, marriage is in one sense the outward institution of 
the love of man for woman and woman for man. Call it 
if you will the organized expression of love. Love of that 
kind is the desire to share all life together, to be partners 
in everything, and marriage is the institution which ex- 
presses that fundamental instinct of human nature. But 
even here there is the same problem. The instinct which 
was at first free and spontaneous may easily become formal 
and stale. Something seems to be lost in the expression. 
The humdrum facts of life have to be faced and it is only 
the biggest and most watchful love which can emerge from 
that test triumphantly. How often in the world of today 
the ideal is marred by the folly and blundering of man or 
Lust may destroy the beauty of it, selfishness 
creep in like a canker, and some lack of frankness and 
understanding may so easily mean the parting of the ways. 

sut while that story is tragically common in modern life 
it is only a fool who makes the failures in married life the 
text for an indictment of marriage itself. The treasure is 
there, perhaps the most priceless of all the treasures which 
man or woman may enjoy; it is only the earthen vessels 
which break. 


woman. 


IDEAL AND ACTUAL 


That is another illustration of this truth which I am try- 
ing to enforce. I could give many others. Every ideal has 
to be given some concrete expression but when the expres- 
sion has been given there is always something lacking, 
something imperfect. Of every gift and grace of life, of 
love and literature and art, as well as religion, you can say, 
“we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” Now your 
idealism must be strong enough to face that problem. I 
have no use for the idealist who lives in a dream world and 
will not come to earth. We may indulge the fancy that our 
greatest speeches and sermons have never been delivered, 
that our finest songs have never been sung, that our inner 
heroisms have never had a chance to escape into the world 
of action. All that may be true enough, let us hope it is 
not entirely illusion. But the debasing thing is never to try 
to express these things at all, to allow them to remain as 
mere dreams and to shrink from the hard, painful, common- 
place toil of putting them to the open test. For dreaming 
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of that fruitless kind this practical world has no use. 
People who want love without the responsibilities of the 
home, who want a better country but will take no part in 
politics, have in their class also the people who want reli- 
gion but will take no part with the church. The problem 
must be looked at as a whole for it belongs to all life. The 
church may have made many mistakes, there may be many 
Christians, many petty and quarrelsome 
churches, but is that to be wondered at when you know 
human nature, even that part of human nature which is 
under your own guidance and control! The mistake is to 
say because that Christian is a hypocrite or that church 
quarrelsome I will have no part in the business at all, I will 
stand outside. 
the church as an institution than a quarrelsome family con- 
demns the home. A hypocritical Christian no more con- 
demns Christianity than a hypocrite in business condemns 
the ethics of commercial life. We need a sense of propor- 
tion in these matters and an end to sweeping judgments. 
The question to be asked about the church is exactly the 
same question which has to be asked about all the great in- 
stitutions of men. It is this. Does the church contain a 
treasure which the world could not afford to lose? You 
ask that question too about the home and in spite of the 
fact that there are many bad homes you answer at once, the 
home must be kept, the world could not do without it. 


hypocritical 


A quarrelsome church no more condemns 


NOT AN END IN ITSELF 


So I say you must answer about the church. The world 
never needed a real religion as it does today. Men never 
needed more to think about the things of God, to worship 
together; it is the strongest bond of unity which exists. 
The nations never needed more the light of Christ in their 
policies and relationships. So, although there may be many 
narrow churches, many divided ones, that means no more 
with the church than it does with the home, it means just 
failure of vision or of achievement. All that story of 
failure is a call upon those who see it to try to build up the 
church of Christ after their own ideal of what it should be. 
I do not believe in the church as an end in itself. I am not 
a churchman in that sense. I do believe in the church as a 
divinely appointed instrument for bringing in the kingdom 
of God. I believe that the church ought to be free to do 
that work, free from the state, free from the bondage of 
phrases written centuries ago, free to obey the living spirit 
of God as it is speaking today and to interpret the message 
according to the needs of the age in which we live. And 
the longer I live, the more deeply I believe in the comrade- 
ship of kindred minds and spirits as a condition of spiritual 
power. And I ask the men and women to whom | am 
speaking, to take their part in the responsibility of main- 
taining this witness and carrying on the work. It is a 
treasure that each generation receives from the past and 
has to hand on to the future. It may be contained in an 
earthen vessel—there are many faults in all our religious _ 
organizations—but it is the common human failing of not 
being able to express the dream in words or even in actions. 

The world of today needs the faith of Christ and needs 
his love in all parts of its life. I ask you to take your 
part with those who try to live in fidelity to his spirit, and 
to crown him in the life of mankind. 





The Professor and the Fundamentalist 


By Gerald Birney Smith 


HE PROFESSOR boarded an interurban car and 

took the only vacant seat. He found himself sitting 

opposite an earnest appearing little man, who was 
assiduously reading in a Bible, the pages of which were 
plentifully sprinkled with red texts standing out like oases 
in the surrounding desert of black type. The man was gaz- 
ing in perplexed manner at the book of Jonah. 

Suddenly he addressed the Professor. “Do you happen 
to remember where it tells about automobiles in the Bible?” 
was the astonishing inquiry. 

To the Professor the book of Jonah suggested submar- 
But he resolved to help his 
perplexed companion out, and see what came of it. So he 
turned to Nahum II:4. “Is that what you wanted?” he 
inquired. 


ines rather than automobiles. 


Slowly and carefully the man pronounced the inspired 
words: “The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall 
jostle one against the other in the broad ways: they shall 
With 


a sigh of relief, he said, “Yes, that’s it.” Then to the aston- 


seem like torches, they shall run like the lightnings.” 


ishment of the Professor he disappeared with his Bible 
around the partition into the smoking compartment of the 
car. 

Shortly, however, he reappeared, with evident disappoint- 
ment on his face. Curious to know what had occurred, the 
Professor asked, “Had you been having an argument in the 
other compartment ?” 

“Yes.” 


an infidel.” 


replied the Fundamentalist. “I was talking with 

“And did you convince him when you showed him the 
prophecy ?” 

“T didn’t find him,” said the man. “He must have got off 
the car. But,” he added with enviable optimism, “he has 
proved the truth of scripture. It says in the Bible that in 
the last days scoffers shall arise. He was a scoffer, and 
right when he was scoffing at the Bible he was proving its 
truth.” 

For a moment or two there was silence as the little man 
sat in evident enjoyment of his victorious vindication of 
the Book. 


had helped him to find the prophecy might be a kindred 


Then, perhaps thinking that the stranger who 


soul who had mastered some valuable method of turning to 
biblical verses just when they were most needed, he asked, 
“How did you know where to find that passage ?” 

“Well,” answered the Professor, “I am a professor in a 
theological seminary. 
Bible.” 


“What!” said the Fundamentalist. “Are you a theological 


I ought to know something about the 


professor ?” 


“Yes,” replied the Professor, not without a sense of par- 


donable pride that he had been able to prove his superior 
knowledge of scripture. But his pride was short-lived. 
Like a thunderbolt came the rejoinder : 

“May God have mercy on your soul!” 

Somewhat taken aback, the Professor asked: “Why, what 
is wrong with theological professors ?” 
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Immediately came the damning indictment: “They al] 
teach that the Bible is nothing but a collection of fables.” 

This was indeed news to the Professor. He asked evi- 
dence for so astonishing a declaration. The Fundamentalist 
confidently replied that he had read the statement in print, 
and that he had heard preachers make it again and again, 
Apparently he was absolutely certain of its truth. Confid- 
ently he asked the Professor, “You teach that, don’t you?” 

“I certainly do not,” rejoined the Professor. “More- 
over, I know personally a great many theological profes. 
sors, and I do not know of a single one who teaches what 
you say they all do. I am afraid, my friend, that somebody 
has been lying about us. I advise you, before repeating that 
accusation, to make sure of your facts. Can you namea 
single professor who has taught what you allege? You 
ought to be able to back up what you say by at least one in- 
stance. I am sure you will be willing to prove the truth 
of what you just said.” 

Thus challenged, the accuser acknowledged that he had 
no first-hand evidence. But he had no intention of per- 
mitting the theological professor to escape thus easily. So 
he suddenly changed the issue. “Anyway,” he said, “you 
are an evolutionist, aren’t you?” 

“Sure,” replied the professor, “what’s wrong about that?” 

“I’m afraid you’re a lost soul,” was the verdict. 

By this time the Professor was aroused. He demanded 
what there was about the holding of the evolutionary hypo- 
thesis which had such dire consequences. He was informed 
that in order to be saved one must believe everything in 
the Bible, and that the first chapter of Genesis teaches that 
creation was not by a process of evolution, but by a distinct 
series of divine announcements on six successive days. The 
Professor attempted to meet his opponent on his own 
ground, and proceeded to cite scripture passages which 
might countenance evolution. To all these suggestions the 
Fundamentalist turned a deaf ear. Finally the Professor 
said: “Why are you so sure that your interpretation of 
scripture is right and mine is wrong? You couldn’t find 
that prophecy about automobiles. I found it for you. Doesn't 
that show that I know more about the Bible than you do?” 

“It may be,” he cautiously admitted, “that you know 
more than I do about where to find texts in the Bible. But 
you haven’t so deep an understanding of them as I have.” 

This was a poser. The Professor meditated for a while. 
Then he began to get indignant. Call it righteous indigna- 
tion, if you will. At any rate he decided to take the offen- 
sive. 

“Suppose we discuss two or three texts,” he said. “In 
your Bible is there a verse that reads, ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness’?” The Fundamentalist admitted that it was 
in his Bible. “Now when you asserted what you did about 
theological professors, you said what is not true. I am in 
a position to know. You were bearing false witness. You 
admitted that you did not personally know any professor 
who was doing what you said they all were doing. You 
are very sure that God will condemn a man who does not 
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interpret the first chapter of Genesis as you think it should 
be interpreted. You may find at the judgment that God is 
quite as much concerned about keeping the ten command- 
ments as he is about the first chapter of Genesis.” 

The Fundamentalist was not prepared to deny this. 

“Is there in your Bible,” the Professor continued, “a 
story told by Jesus about a pharisee whose religion con- 
sisted mainly in thanking God that he was not as other 
men?” The Fundamentalist remembered reading the par- 
able. “When you learned that I was a theological professor 
and you exclaimed, ‘May God have mercy on your soul,’ 
were you like that pharisee?” relentlessly pursued the Pro- 
fessor. 

The little man was now ready with a rejoinder. Said he, 
“What I meant was that God must have mercy on us all, on 
me as well as on you.” 

“No, you didn’t,” said the Professor. “I could tell by 
the tone of your voice. You are ashamed of it now. But 
at the time you were feeling very much like the pharisee 
whom Jesus condemned.” Without waiting for any com- 
ments the Professor went on. “Is there in your Bible a verse 
which reads, ‘Judge not, that ye be not judged’? Would 
you like to have me make as unkind remarks about you as 
you have made about me and other theological professors ?” 

By this time it seemed that enough had been said. So 
the Professor apologetically remarked: “I have really 
preached quite a sermon at you, haven’t I?” To which the 
Fundamentalist made the unexpected. reply, “Yes, and I 
must confess that I think it was a Christian sermon.” 


The Book f 


A Candid Portrait of a Denomination 


The Story of Methodism, by Halford E. Luccock and Paul 
‘Hutchinson. Methodist Book Concern, $4.00. 

ND NOW COME Halford Luccock and Paul Hutchinson 
A with the best account of Methodism that I have read in 

thirty years of interest in Methodism—best in its seizure of 
e vssential factors of the Wesleyan movement as a spiritual phe- 
nomenon ; best in its understanding of both the English and American 
settings of the movement; best in its sense of proportion—espe- 
cially shown in the fact that some features are not stressed or 
mentioned; best in its portraiture of the characters of the indi- 
vidual actors involved; best in vivacity and pungency of style. This 
sprightliness of style may seem irreverence to a certain type of 
Methodist, until he begins to reflect that a high compliment to an 
nstitution or a movement is paid when the friends of that move- 
ment are willing to smile at it a little. The humor means that the 
movement is secure; that it is so aware of its own strength that it 
can be indulgent toward an occasional witticism as to its weakness. 
It would never do, for example, for an upholder of the present-day 
developments of the capitalistic system, or of some sanctity like 
the republican party, to take to smiling at the system or the party. 
Such things are safe only as the adherents look solemn. 

It is a tribute to Methodism, then, that Luccock and Hutchinson, 
both devoted Methodists, write in a genial, good-natured style which 
occasionally lets fly a dart at the over-Methodistic. The dart is 
not poisoned. The compelling spiritual force of Wesley is realized 
all the more when we see that Wesley was himself devoid of all 
onscious humor, and that he was autocratic to the last degree. 
There was not much to laugh at in the England of Wesley’s day, 
and an ecclesiastical autocrat was indispensable for the solution of 
the problems which beset early Methodism. Moreover, though the 
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After this it would have been ungracious to pursue the 
matter. The Professor had obviously disconcerted his 
traveling companion. The fact that he had first proved his 
knowledge of scripture by helping the Fundamentalist to 
find the prophecy that he was vainly seeking had had its 
visible effect. And it is not exactly pleasant to have texts 
quoted at you which are scarcely in keeping with your atti- 
tude. Evidently the Fundamentalist was ready to call it 
quits. So the conversation turned to other things, and the 
Professor had the opportunity of listening to a life story 
of genuine interest. It revealed a simple-minded kind of 
dogged honesty which could but win respect. The pity of 
it was that such honesty and loyalty should have become 
attached to a kind of religion which emphasized vindictive- 
ness. The man really preferred a more kindly spirit. But 
he had been taught like a parrot to repeat certain stock ac- 
cusations against all who did not accept the fundamentalist 
creed. 

Finally the car came to the station at which he was to 
leave. The Professor bade him good-bye and wished him 
good luck. As the Fundamentalist got up to leave he turned 
and with much earnestness said, “I have always believed 
that there are some genuine Christians on earth who are 
mistaken in their ideas; but | believe they are really Chris- 
tians. And I am inclined to think that there may be some 
mistaken Christians in heaven. I hope I shall meet you in 
heaven.” 

Which is really a pretty decent sentiment for a funda- 
mentalist. 


or the Week 


authors of the “Story of Methodism” seem to ignore the fact, 
Wesley lived in a sentimental age—an age sentimental with that 
silliness which is akin to cruelty; and, touched though he himself 
was by the sentimentalism, nevertheless Wesley reestablished mioral 
soundness and human values in the thinking of a nation with a force 
beyond that of any other man of his time. Instrumental as he was 
in inaugurating a mighty movement of religious enthusiasm, he 
knew how to canalize the torrents into working streams. Such 
enthusiasm always is in danger of getting out of bounds. It needs 
to be rationalized and moralized; and Wesley was successful in 
doing both. 
Methodism is, historically at least, mystical, but her mysticism 
has, when it has been true to itself, found expression in rational 
utterance and moral deed. I was reared in a Methodist parsonage, 
and my recollection of Methodist affairs now covers a space of 
fifty years. I saw the old-tinte Methodist revivalism at its very best; 
and at its best it resulted in something more than the glow of 
emotion on its own account. I remember one time when I was a 
boy of sixteen—my father then being pastor of a Methodist church 
in Indianapolis—that some alarmed saints declared that Methodist 
experience was losing its power because Methodist altars could not 
duplicate the conversions of a so-called trance evangelist then hold- 
ing services in the city. I remember going repeatedly to the mani- 
festly hypnotic services to find out what the seekers had seen in 
their visions. One afternoon I saw fully a dozen persons lying on 
the floor in a state of trance. I waited around till the last seeker 
“came to” and until he reported on what he had beheld. Long be- 
fore the testimony was completed it dawned on my juvenile mind 
that none of the seekers had seen anything worth seeing. The 
Methodist converts, on the other hand, seemed to get hold of some- 
thing worth-while and to work out their insights or convictions 
into life. Methodisnt early discovered that it is only to a limited 
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degree that religious experience can be judged by its emotional 
accompaniments, or that it can be allowed to stop with “experi- 
ences” themselves. The freshets of emotion must be stored up, and 
allowed to play themselves out in streams which fertilize the fields 
or turn the wheels. So that Wesleyanism always has had a two- 
fold aspect. Readers of the book before us get views of both the 
emotional power and of the immense machineries of education, 
missionary effort and general uplift which harness the power. 

The danger to Methodism today is not from the lack of power. 
It is true that the old revivalism is a thing of the past, but the de- 
nomination has always been interested in securing the religious de- 
velopment of childhood. In fact the greater leaders in all stages 
of the church's life have maintained that the ideal Christian ex- 
perience is not conversion, or sanctification, but the life lived from 
the beginning inside the kingdom of God. The church today is 
taking seriously the historic task of harnessing the religious in- 
terest which the leaders aim to develop from the earliest stage of 
the Methodist’s life. The danger is from the harnessing process. 
There is too much harness—or the church is so big that we can’t 
avoid hearing the rattle of the harness. It would have been a mis- 
take, to be sure, for David to fight with Saul’s armor, but Goliath 
would have not been any better off with David's armor. Goliath 
had to fight with a spear like a weaver’s beam. He could not do 
much with an instrument of precision. Far be it from me to hint 
at traces of philistinism in Methodism, but Methodism has after all 
grown to such gigantic proportions that her work is necessarily 
quantitative. She is too big; so big as to be in danger of missing 
out in the qualitative. Instruments of precision are too often out 
of the question. 

Moreover, the huge organism has not too much place for prophets. 
The insistence is upon results that can be tabulated every time an 
annual conference meets—and prophets are weak on tabulation. 
Still, the very size of the denomination is of some advantage to 
the prophet. When he is persecuted in one city he has a yearly 
chance to flee to the next. The Methodist prophets are seldom 
driven out to selling insurance or to cultivating truck-gardens. They 
move often, but they don’t move out. Probably many Methodists 
would welcome an opportunity to bid Harry F. Ward a long fare- 
well if he should leave the Methodist ranks, but they would indeed 
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No Atheists at This College 
Epitror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of Oct. 21, I note a statement that Willa- 
mette university has an atheists’ club of sixteen students. Very 
properly you indicate that you are shocked. You transfer responsi- 
bility for this report to the Christian Statesman. I know of no such 
club, or anything remotely resembling it, in the university. No 
member of the faculty knows of such a club. No student knows 
of it. There is none; there never has been any. There is a Y.M.C.A., 
a Y.W.C.A., a Wesleyan club of students preparing for Christian 


vocations. I do not believe there is an atheist in the entire student 
body. 


Willamette University, 
Salem, Ore. 


Cart G. Doney, 
President. 


What Would France Do? 


Epitror Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: I find the greatest difference of opinion among church 
people with regard to the question of the war debts. Some 
take the position, “Make 'em pay every dollar; a debt is a debt.” 
Others believe that since these debts were incurred in a com- 
mon cause and since America is by far the richest and most able 
to pay of the allies, all these debts should be freely cancelled. 
One reason which leads to this extreme difference seems to be a 
lack of knowledge as to how these debts were incurred, what 
their purpose was, how they differed from ordinary commercial 
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be hardy warriors who would attempt to put Brother Ward out, 

The size of Methodism makes it inevitable that the same persons 
who compose the church compose a lot of other institutions of 
rather more earthly aims. The men who vote as saints in official 
board meetings vote as non-saints in some other meetings—often 
with a noticeable contrast between the votes. Still, with a bad 
record on anti-slavery and with, for a long time, a dubious record 
on temperance, Methodism appears, after a reading of this book, as 
holding immense promise for the future for social betterment. 
Methodism is a cross-section of American democracy. If that cross- 
section can be won for a better social order, for the war against 
militarism, for the prophetic independence of the church as over 
against the state, victory will have far-reaching consequences for 
all of American society. With all its many and manifest faults, 
Methodism is alive, and that is something. 

The “Story of Methodism,” oddly enough, can be read through 
without discovering that bishops and other officials are all-im- 
portant in the Methodist system. In only one place do Luccock and 
Hutchinson make their bow to the episcopacy—and that bow is 
rather too elaborate. After a long and intimate acquaintance with 
the Methodist episcopacy I think highly of it—but I am suspicious 
of these bows. It is said that William Pitt, every time he met a 
bishop, bowed so low that one behind could see Pitt’s nose between 
the Pittian knees. I have often wondered if a closer view might 
not have shown a Pittian eye-lid descending over one eye. 

The mechanical work of the book is excellent, and the pictures 
most enjoyable. In one place the illustrator adds a miracle to early 
Methodist history on his own account. The horses of Wesley's 
coach are swimming a stream, the driver is on the box, Wesley is 
gracefully gesticulating in the coach—and all are riding so high 
out of the water as to indicate that physical laws are in complete 
abeyance. The picture on page 269 ought to fill every Methodist 
child’s heart with joy without alloy. The lion that was intended to 
devour Daniel is chasing a Babylonian instead—and the Babylonian 
is making very good time. One detail in the picture—the Baby- 
lonian’s right hand—is worth the price of the book. All this pic- 
torial exuberance to one side however, many of the illustrations are 
marvels of artistic workmanship and of religious suggestiveness. 
Francis J. McConNneLL. 


loans, etc. Could you not give us the facts, stating the amounts 
of the loans to each of our allies and the conditions of repay- 
ment which our government demands? Is it not a fact that these 
loans were made after we entered the war, that with many of 
them it was stipulated that the money should be spent in this 
country for munitions and supplies at the inflated prices then 
current, thereby adding greatly to America’s enormous wealth? 
And that in the settlement which the administration demands 
not one dollar of the principal is cancelled but there is reduc- 
tion only in the interest, and sixty-two years are given for the 
period of payment? 
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It would be a splendid thing if Americans could “see them- 
selves as others see them,” that is, if we could get the view- 
point of say the people of France about these war loans. If the 
situation were reversed and it was America that was im- 
poverished and bled white by the war and France was demanding 
that we be held in economic slavery to her for sixty-two years 
I am afraid the howl of protest and denunciation from Amer- 
icans would be louder and less courteous than that of the 
French people. 


Southbridge, Mass. Harvey M. Lawson. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for November 21. Lesson text: Joshua 24:14-15. 


Decision 


OSHUA chose the best. We can do no more. His method 
J was typical of a rugged soldier. He showed the people that 
there were other gods, therefore many possible choices. He re- 
minded them of the successful care of Jahweh, thereby kindling 
their gratitude. He told them of Jahweh’s fierce, destructive 
anger against those who forsook him. When the people rather 
superficially answered, “We will accept Jahweh,” he stressed 
the difficulties... This is an excellent way to deepen decision and 
rivet it. When the second time, and much more seriously, they 
stated their choice, he resolutely commanded them to clean 
house and to throw away the gods, which he knew them to have 
in their possession. You are bound to admit that he put his 
case strongly. 

The young people of today face some interesting choices. 
They are told by many teachers that will-power is a negligible 
factor, that determinism is all-powerful and that all that they 
can do is to respond to stimuli. (Read John B. Watson’s articles 
and books.) 

When I talk to young men they tell me that it must be right 
to “live according to nature” and to allow the instincts to have 
natural expression. Everywhere I find young people champion- 
Some insist that they must “let them- 
Of course, what they are thinking about is sex ex- 
pression, forgetting the absurdity of allowing other instincts free 
expression. On all sides today wise doctors are insisting upon 
diet. “One starch, and only one, at a meal,” they say. “White bread 
is the staff of death,” they tell us, overthrowing an ancient no- 
tion. “Eat vitamines in fresh vegetables and fruits,” they coun- 
sel. In a word, they are telling us to control the most primitive 
and fundamental instinct, that of eating. The new-born baby 
cries, then eats. But the doctors tell you to suppress your de- 
sires for food. What would you think of a doctor who told you 
to go to it and eat anything you feel you want and at any time? 
Eat fried potatoes, lobsters and milk, cherry pie a la mode, 
Welsh rarebit, veal, bonbons—and drink whiskey!! If you con- 
trol food, why not control sex? Or, if you are a thoroughgoing 
behaviorist, you only follow the stimuli, and when pork-pie or 
champagne appeal to you, you immediately, helplessly fall for 
them. Is that the story of your young life? I wager it is not. 

Here, also, is the instinct of acquisitiveness. Does the police- 
man and judge pat you on the back when you are found appro- 
priating a watch or an automobile? Rather absurd, isn’t it, this 
free expression of the instincts? And, not to dodge the issue, it 
is also absurd in sex. Imagine a promiscuous society with Fal- 
Stafhan proclivities. Family life would be impossible; mono- 
gamy would disappear; children would either not be born or 
would die without the maternal instinct; or being illegitimate 
would have no one to care for them. Disease would spread and 
the race would perish. Moreover, men would become sick of 
themselves. It is a law of nature that nothing so completely 
wreaks its vengence upon one, as sexual excess. No, we need 
once for all, to put an end to the winsome, seemingly rational 
fallacy, of allowing the instincts free expression. Such a theory 
will not work; it fails to meet the pragmatic test. And, believe 


ing “expressionism.” 
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me, no word needs to be spoken like this one. In all the college 
classes where this lesson will be studied, I want the changes 
rung upon it. This is the word for a mechanistic, deterministic, 
behavioristic period. I cannot prove that I have free-will, but 
I know that I have. I am able to carry my tray along the at- 
tractive tables of a cafeteria and come up to the cashier with 
a well-balanced, chemically correct array of vitamines and 
wholesome food. I can make my way along the crowded streets 
without hitting anybody and stand in front of the haberdashery 
shop without stealing a red neck-tie (dearly as I love them!). 
On the throne of your mind sits your kingly Will. He does 
not have to abdicate in favor of external stimuli nor internal in- 
stinct. Not yet. King Will still holds the body under tribute. 
The will plus God spells success. Joun R. Ewers. 








A Notable Work! 


PROVIDENCE 
PRAYER and POWER 


Studies in the Philosophy, Psychology and 
Dynamics of Religion 


By WILBUR FISKE TILLETT 


Dean Emeritus of the Theological Faculty and Professor 
of Christian Doctrine in Vanderbilt University Author 
“Paths that Lead to God”; “‘Personal Salvation”; “The 
Hand of God in American History.” 

In three illuminating “Studies” this eminent teacher of 
theology and author of well-known volumes brings to- 
gether the ripe thoughts of a lifetime concerning two of the 
most fundamental doctrines of the Christian religion. 
Dean Tillett says in his Introduction:—‘“Divine Provi- 
dence is, whatever else it may or may not be, God’s 
method guiding and governing men. Prayer, whatever 
else it may or may not be, is man’s divinely appointed 
method of governing God. How God governs man, and 
how man may influence and within limits govern God, are 
the two truths which in this volume are studied in their 
relation to each other and in their joint result when the 
two meet in harmony in the sphere of human life and per- 
sonality. This result is attested in power, moral and 
spiritual power, that gets things done.” Octave $2.75. 


A Most Timely Book! 


The Practice 3. Principles 
of Jesus 


By WM. P. KING 


$1.50 


“Just the kind of religious literature the Church needs 
today.” —S. Parkes Cadman. 


“The spirit of goodwill and moderation is a step forward.” 
—Corra Harris. 


“Just the kind of idea which needs the very widest circu- 
lation.” —Bishop McConnell. 


“It ought to be in every library.” 
“It is a most timely book.” 
“King’s book is one of the most fascinating and_helpful 


that I have read.” 
Cokesbury Press Nashville, Tenn. 











NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Something New 
In Colleges 

It is largely through the vision and con- 
structive imagination of President Blais- 
dell of Pomona college, Claremont, Cal., 
and of others whom he has quickened and 
kindled, that the plans for the “Federated 
Claremont Colleges” are about to become 
visible in actual construction. The plan 
is a concrete answer to the question, 
What shall a small college do when it is 
in danger of becoming large? President 
Blaisdell’s answer is that it must stay 
small—not very small, but small enough 
—but that it may foster the organization 
of a group of colleges around it, having 
individually the virtues to which small- 
essential but also enjoying the 
advantages which their aggregate magni- 
tude makes possible. Scripps college for 
women, the first of these associated col- 
Claremont—after Pomona—will 
be ready to receive its first freshman class 
next September. 


ness 1s 


leges in 


Universal Religious 
Peace Congress 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson has just re- 
turned from Europe where he has been 
consulting with religious leaders in many 
fields in regard to the proposed interna- 
tional gathering at which all the great re- 
ligions of the world may be mobilized for 


peace. It is proposed to have this con- 
gress in 1930. The place is still undeter- 
mined, but many invitations have been 
received from almost all parts of the 


and Calcutta have 
been favorably mentioned in this connec- 
tion. An international committee of 1000 
is being organized, to include representa- 
proportion to their total 
numbers of adherents, of the eleven great 
religions,—Christians, 
uddhists, C 


Hindoos, 


world. Geneva, Cairo, 


tives, assigned i1 
Jews, Mohamme- 
Shintoists, 
Parsees, Jains, Sikhs. 
Dean Shailer Mathews is chairman of the 
organization committee. 


dans, B onfucians, 


Taoists, 


G. Campbell Morgan 

Returns to America 
Dr. G. Campbell Morgan is returning 
to America, having decided that he could 
not consider accepting the pastorate of 
Westminster chapel, London, for 
overtures had been made to him. He oc- 
cupied that pulpit for thirteen years, but 
after years of work in a wider field he is 
not disposed work within the 
limits of a single parish. He will arrive 
York Nov. 16, and within the 


which 


again to 


in New 
next three months will lecture and preach 
in Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Harrisburg, Pa., Charlotte, N. C., various 
places in California, and Seattle, Wash. 


Gratifying Growth of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

We stated recently that the growth of 
the Presbyterian church in the U. S. A. 
for the past five years had been about one 
per cent a year. It has been nearly twice 
that Mr. Walter I. Clarke, of their 
publicity department informs us: “Our 
churches had 1,717,846 members in 1922, 
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foreigners omitted, and report 1,868,055 
this year. The increase is 150,209 or 8.7 per 
cent for five years and 1.7 per cent average 
per year. This is nearly two per cent. 
The population increase in that time has 
been from 109,248,393 to 114,908,829, 
estimated by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, or about 5.2 per cent, 
or 1.0 per cent per year. We have been 
holding our own or better.” 


Banquet for Foreign 
Students in Chicago 

A year ago, when a dinner was given 
for foreign students who are enrolled in 
the various institutions of learning in and 
near Chicago, 27 nations were represented 
by more than 300 students, and nearly 
as many Chicago people were present. 
That was a notable success, and an evi- 
dence of the fact that this city contains 
a great number of students from all over 
the world. On the evening of Nov. 16, at 


6:30, the second annual dinner of this 
sort will be held at the La Salle hotel 
The protestant churches, through the 
church federation, are cooperating with 
the student departments of the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A. Rev. A. W. Palmer, now 
of the Oak Park Congregational church 
and recently from Hawaii, will deliver the 
principal address, and there will be short 
speeches by four students from four 
continents. 


Reformed Church Reports on 
Social and Rural Work 

An intelligent and progressive attitude 
toward the problems of rural life and 
the social responsibilities of the church 
is shown in a report of a commission 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
synod of the Potomac of the Reformed 
church in the U. S. Adequately to min- 
ister to a community, says this report, 
requires the suppression of denomina- 


Detroit Council of Churches Speaks 


as A SUPPLEMENT to the reports 
44 which we have previously given of 
the Detroit affair, it is but right that 
space should be given for an official state- 
ment, prepared by Dr. Lynn _ Harold 
Hough, president of the Detroit council 
of churches, and adopted at a meeting of 
its executive committee, Oct. 28, by a 
large majority of those present and with 
the support of Bishop Thomas Nicholson, 
Rev. R. W. Woodroofe, Rev. Edgar De- 
Witt Jones, Rev. Gaius Glenn Atkins, 
Rev. Edgar J. Warren and Mr. J. Henry 
Ling. The statement as officially set out 
is as follows: 


INTIMIDATION ATTEMPTED 


“Some 
churches in 


recent experiences of the 
Detroit make necessary a 
clear and definite statement. In connec- 
tion with the meeting of the American 
federation of labor in this city the churches 
were subjected to what became in effect 
a campaign of intimidation. 

“Under date of September 14 the asso- 
ciated building employers of Detroit is- 
sued a letter to the members of the asso- 
ciation in which it was stated that the 
pastors of certain churches had ‘agreed 
to have a member of the American fed- 
eration of labor convention . . . talk union- 
ism in their pulpits.. The members were 
requested to see to it that someone at- 
tending these churches ‘inquire why these 
ministers take upon themselves the bring- 
ing of unionism into the church pulpit.’ 
This statement was directly contrary to 
the facts. There was no thought in con- 
nection with any church of lifting the 
matter of the controversial aspects of the 
labor movement. 3ut even more objec- 
tionable is the whole tone of the letter 
and its arrogant assumption that this or- 
ganization has a right to bring pressure 


upon the churches in a matter of this 
kind. 
“The Detroiter, the official organ of 


the Detroit board of commerce, under 


date of September 27, published a full 
page addressed “To Detroit Churchmen.” 
After a list of the names of men who had 
been suggested for use in the Detroit pul- 
pits, a list containing the names of emi- 
nent churchmen of high positions of lead- 
ership in various communions and a num- 
ber of men associated definitely with the 
labor movement, there is a sentence con- 
taining this astounding phrase: “If the 
ministers of Detroit open their pulpits to 
men who are admittedly attacking our 
government and our American plan of 
employment ” The false and in- 
sulting nature of this innuendo deserves 
the severest reprobation. One high offi- 
cial of the board of commerce actually 
wrote to the office of the council of 
churches lifting the amazing question as 
to whether certain Detroit churches were 
receiving money from labor. 


PRESSURE ON MINISTERS 

“These are only illustrations of a cam- 
paign which included on the part of men 
interested the preparation of a form let- 
ter sent by various men having no connec- 
tion with certain churches to the minis- 
ters of those institutions, and including 
unpleasant forms of pressure for which 
it may or may not be fair to hold the 
leaders of the movement entirely respons- 
ible. 

“We must in the gravest and most sefi- 
ous manner possible protest against this 
whole attempt to dominate the pulpits of 
Detroit on the part of men many of whom 
are not even professing Christians. The 
Christian church has a clear history of 
opposition to every form of lawlessness. 
In this matter it can stand without fear 
upon its record. It must insist with the 
greatest possible emphasis that the exis- 
tence of a free and uncoerced pulpit is ¢s- 
sential to its lite and witness, and that 
any influence which would interfere with 
the complete autonomy of the pulpit is of 
the most sinister character.” 
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Certain Books of Importance 





The Spirit of Christ 


i CHARLES R. ERDMAN, D.D. 
‘ \ fresh viewpoint of the doctrine and 
snificance of the Holy Spirit. $1.50 


Science, Christianity 
and Youth 
GEORGE PRESTON MAINS, D.D 


A vigorous analysis of a challenging sit- 
uation in the field of religion. $1.50 


Foundations of Faith— 


Ecclesiological 


. W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 
An intensive study of the Church and 
relationships. $1.75 


The Finding of the Cross 
E. HERMAN 
A devotional book that penetrates to 
the soul's inmost shrine. $1.25 


The Unknown Bible 
Prof. CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN 
Interesting facts about the Bible and its 
































I iakers. $2.00 
The Twelve 
Minor Prophets 
Rev. Prof. GEORGE L. ROBINSON, 


Ph.D. 
A dynamic study with significant mod- 
ern applications. $2.00 


Faith, Health and 


commen Sense 


. EDWIN A. McALPIN 


“Absorbing discussion of the relation of 
religion to health. $1.50 


Broken Lights 
HAROLD BEGBIE 


An informing survey of the differences 
between the various religious sects. 


$1.50 














How Jesus Won Men 





Rey. L. R. SCARBOROUGH 
A revelation of Jesus as a personal 
worker. $2.00 


The Truth About 


Mormonism 
v. JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D. 


The dramatic career of Mormonism and 


its present-day attitude toward society. 
Illus. $2.50 








Making Good in 
the Ministry 
Rev. Prof. A. T. ROBERTSON, D.D. 


An appealing and helpful message for 
every preacher. $1.50 











LITTLE BOOKS ON THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 


In the Form of 


A Servant 


Rev.. FRANK H. BALLARD, M.A. 
The life of Christ as the source of 
spiritual power. 


The Christian timist 


Rev. JAMES COLVILLE, M.A. 
The Christian’s reasons for a 
hopeful view of life. 


Our Father 


Rev. CANON ANTHONY C. 
DEANE 
A clarifying study of the mean- 
ing of the Lord's Prayer 


As At the First 


Rev. JOHN A. HUTTON, D.D. 
The early Church as compared 
with that of today. 


The Guests of God 
Rev. Prof. GEORGE JACKSON, 











Thoughts on the deeper meaning 
of the sacrament. 
The Key tothe K 


Rev. JAMES REID, M.A. 


A call to apply the standards of 
the Sermon on the Mount. 


Each $1.25 














The endsot Smokeover 


The Heroes of Smokeover 
Rev. Prin. L. P. JACKS, D.D. 


Acclaimed as two of the greatest satires 
of modern times. Each, $3.00 


Back to the Home 


Rev. DAVID WILLIAM FERRY, D.D. 
Reveals the home as the antidote for 
social unrest .50 


Prohibition in 
the United States 


D. LEIGH COLVIN, Ph.D. 


An authoritative history of temperance 
in this country. $5.00 

















What to Preach 


Rev. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, D.D. 
A striking study of the kind of preach- 
ing needed today. $2.00 


Church Administration 


Rev. WILLIAM H. LEACH 
A very helpful survey of modern church 
methods. $2.00 


Highways of the Heart 











Rev. GEORGE H. MORRISON, D.D 
Graphic and stimulating sermons by a 
master preacher. $1.50 


Many Mansions 
Rev. JOHN MacNEILL 


Fresh and convincing sermons on the 


future life, which answer vital ques 
tions. $1.60 


Radio Talks to 
Young People 


Rev. DANIEL A. POLING, D.Litt. 


Stirring messages on the life problems 
of youth, with questions and answers of 
the forum. $1.60 


The Threshold 


ev. HENRY HOWARD 

Studies in the First Psalm which in- 
sistently present the reality of Christian 
truth. $1.50 


Harnessing God 


Rev. PAUL RADER 
The noted evangelist shows the eternal 
spiritual truths which man cannot move 


$1.25 

















Our Lords 
Earthly Life 
Rev. Prof. DAVID SMITH, D.D. 


Appealing human interest prevails in 
this scholarly, uncritical story of the 


Master. $3.00 


Cameos From Calvary 


Rev. J. W. G. WARD, D.D 
A realistic analysis of the characters in 
the world’s greatest drama $2.00 


The Ten Greatest Words 
About Jesus 
Rev. J. C. MASSEE, D.D. 


An unusual and convincing discussion 
of the person of Jesus. $1.50 
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tional rivalries and the elimination of 
many of the small competing congrega- 
tions. “We urge a campaign of educa- 
tion with a view to changing the sec- 
tarian and provincial attitude. A strong, 
adequately equipped church can become 
possible only by the union of many small 
struggling congregations. We _ believe 
that the best spirit of community service 
can be developed if the classical commit- 
tees will cooperate with the interdenom- 
inational agencies for study and elimina- 
tion of the weakest congregations in 
fields where overchurching has become a 
menace to the spiritual development of 
the community. The whole problem 
should be approached from the standpoint 
of the kingdom of God rather than from 
the interest of any single denomination, 
and yet the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of each denomination involved 
should be conserved by comity arrange- 
ments in different localities.’ These wise 
words indicate the spirit of the whole 
report. 


A Parable for Pragmatists and 
Seekers of a Practical Absolute 

Those, on the one hand, who demand 
infallibilities and unchangeable 
certainties as the ground of their convic- 
tion, and those, on the other, who are 
willing to rest their faith upon a work- 
able hypothesis and find that a “practical 
absolute” is absolute enough, will alike find 
edification in a beautiful and impressive 
parable contained in a paper written by 
the late Dr. J. George Adami, vice-chan 
cellor of the university of Liverpool, just 
before his death, and read at the recent 
church congress at Liverpool just after 
his death. After describing the broad 
water-meadows, or of the Mersey, 
crossed by the Bridgewater canal, he con- 
tinued: “It that Brindley, the 


absolute 


oP es.” 


was here 
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duke of Bridgewater's self-taught engineer, 
encountered what appeared to be an im- 
possible state of affairs, that presaged the 
complete failure of the undertaking. No 
sooner was earth carted to form an em- 
bankment to carry the canal across the 
ees than it was swallowed up, cartload 
after cartload, by the quicksands. This 
was long before the days of caissons and 
cement. The duke was thrifty and his 
capital limited. To suck out the quick- 
sands by huge pumps, or by any other 
means to get down to rock bottom, and 
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then build a solid causeway across the 
river-bed, was wholly beyond either the 
engineering or the financial resources of 
those days. So Brindley, after his habit, 
took to his bed—if I remember aright, for 
the better part of a week—then he rose 
and ordered some thousands of loads of 
brushwood to be brought. These he laid 
down over the ees, and in this way floated 
his embankment and his canal across the 
water-meadows. Generations have passed, 
and still that canal remains fulfilling its 
functions, carrying coal and heavy mer- 


United Lutherans in Biennial Convention 


HE UNITED LUTHERAN 

CHURCH in America held its bien- 
nial convention in Richmond, Va., during 
the closing week of October. The re- 
ports of all branches of the work of the 
church, as presented to this assembly of 
delegates of the synods, made a book of 
550 pages containing a detailed accounting 
for all expenditures and a record of all 
activities. The Lutheran, official church 
weekly, expresses the opinion that the 
year has been marked by an increased em- 
phasis upon “the doctrinal principles of 
which Lutheranism is the peculiar pos- 
sessor.” There is plenty of evidence for the 
truth of this statement. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

The strong presidential address at the 
opening of the convention, by Dr. F. H. 
Knubel, stressed the desirability of union 
among the followers of Christ but also the 
justification of separateness by any group 
which, like the Lutherans, believes that it 
is the special custodian of something 
“genuinely essential to the pureness and 
completeness of the testimony of Jesus.” 
Thus “the treasure of the oneness of 


Christians and their difference from oth- 
ers must be carefully guarded.” 


DENOMINATIONAL GAINS AND LOSSES 


The statistics for the year are given 
with admirable exactness, showing both 
gains and losses. Confirmed members in 
the U. S. and Canada, 886,840. Baptized 
members, 1,276,176. 826 young men pre- 
paring for the ministry. Total accessions 
for the year, 71,417. Total losses, by 
death and otherwise, 47,510. Net gain, 
23,907. $3,711,884 was given for benev- 
olences, and $15,691,423 for local congre- 
gational expenses. Says the Lutheran: 
“We are still safe in our assertion that 
the Lutherans in our general body get 
more for the money they invest than ac- 
crues to any other communion or denom- 
ination. There are several reasons why 
this is true, one of which is our steady 
and steadying reliance on our confessional 
principles and our proven methods. A 
second cause lies in the great amount of 
purely voluntary administrative work done 
by boards, committees and societies and 
the comparatively small compensation for 
salaried personnel.” 
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chandise between Worsley and Manches- 
ter, and Runcorn and the sea. That is 
the parable of science and of metaphysics. 
If you wait until you have reached the 
rock bottom of absolute truth upon which 
to build, you may wait, I admit, in most 
distinguished company, from Plato to Bo- 
sanquet, and Bradley and Dean Inge, but 
you will wait in vain, for you will still be 
where you were, in the quicksands. At 
most, in the process of much digging, you 
may sharpen your tools to an extraordi- 
nary decree. If, on the other hand, you 
study and take advantage of the proper- 
ties of quicksands you may build over 
them—and advance.” 


Modern Churchmen 
Discuss Sacraments 

At the churchmen’s conference held at 
Cambridge, England, as reported in the 
Churchman, Dr. Douglas White, chair- 
man of the council of Churchmen’s union, 
in discussing the sacraments and the sy- 
noptic gospels, said that in his opinion 
there was no evidence that Christ had ac- 
tually instituted water-baptism. The con- 
trast between John’s baptism and that of 
Jesus was that between water and spirit. 
The latter was a natural carry-on from 
John’s baptism. The Spirit had descended 
on Jesus at the time of his baptism, so 
that the two could not well be disso- 
ciated, as the one preceded the other. But 
water-baptism was not Christ’s object; he 
permitted it but did not himself baptize. 
He did not intend it to be regarded as a 
necessity. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, Cacon Cremer complained of the 
dishonesty of the church in applying to 


had reference to adult baptism. He longed 
to have the simple facts of the history of 
baptism acknowledged in the prayerbook, 
catechism and public teaching. 


Current Items on 
Civil Liberties 

At the Community church of New York 
city on Nov. 1, a meeting was held to 
protest against Judge Guy’s anti-picket- 
ing injunction, granted Sept. 11, which 
outlaws even peaceful picketing and moral 
suasion applied by strikers to strike- 
breakers. Striking members of the interna- 
tional ladies’ garment workers’ union have 
been arrested at the rate of about five hun- 

od a week for violating this injunction. 
Police broke up a meeting at Elizabeth, 
N. J., Oct. 22, at which Albert Weisbord, 
a former strike leader at Passaic, was to 
speak. The mayor of the city denied that 
the raid was authorized and officially 
sanctioned a similar meeting five days 
later. The American legion of Arkansas 
has appointed a committee to investi- 
gate Commonwealth college, which was 
charged, at a recent legion convention, 
with teaching various subversive social 
doctrines and receiving a subsidy of $150,- 
000 from soviet Russia. 


Proposed Rabbinic Council to 
Revise Jewish Laws 

A learned doctor of the Jewish law, 
Prof. Chaim Tchernowitz, speaking to a 
club of Hebrew intellectuals in New York 
recently, criticized the present position of 
each of the three tendencies which are 
manifest in Judaism in the United States 
and proposed a method for their reform 
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and unification. Traditional Judaism, said 
this speaker, has the quality of maintain- 
ing the essence of the revealed tradition, 
while allowing development in accord- 
ance with the needs of the time. No sec- 
tion of Judaism properly meets these 
two requirements. Orthodoxy holds in- 
flexibly to the traditions and fails to make 
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the necessary adaptations to the modern 
situation, which requires revision, for ex- 
ample, of the sabbath law and the laws 
of marriage and divorce. The original 
reform movement renounced the refine- 
ments of the talmud and insisted upon a 
return to the sources of religion, but the 
present advocates of reform have aban- 
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The Top of the World 
By WELTHY HONSINGER FISHER 


The record of a remarkable journey which Bishop and Mrs. Fisher took to the 


Buddhist friends while beholding the top of the world and looking upon the most 
marvelous panorama to be found in the world. Mrs. Fisher took most of the 
Ilustrated and boxed. 


Here they talked and lived with their 


Net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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2 A Tuft of Comet’s Hair 


By F. W. BOREHAM 


In this group of essays we have 
another series of fascinating analyses of 
humanity from many varying phases. 
And as everybody is or should be in- 
terested in appraisals of human-kind 
this volume will meet with wide accept- 
ability. Net, $1.75, postpaid. 
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The Heights of Christian Love 


A Study of First Corinthians Thirteen 
By DOREMUS ALMY HAYES 

Wide reading and rich experiences are 
apparent in these chapters. Not every 
author can draw upon his personal 
experiences and marshal his reading 
through the years with such happy 
results. Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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My Gray Gull 


By WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 


“A satisfying interpretation of life, 
a common-sense attitude towards the 
problems of human existence, and an 
inspiration that lifts the soul into the 
ranges of higher realities.” 

—Zion’s Herald. 
Net, $1.50, postpaid. 
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Christ To-day 


By LUCIUS H. BUGBEE 


A careful and well-balanced inquiry 
relative to the influence and signifi- 
cance of the person, teachings and 
example of Jesus Christ in present-day 
life. The Kansas City star says that he 
“sets forth a sympathetic and master- 
ful Christ.” Net, 75 cents, postpaid 
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The Spiritual Element in History 
By ROBERT W. McLAUGHLIN 
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Much has been written in recent years 
about the modern attitude of science, 
philosophy and psychology to religion, 
but this is the first time that the relation 
between history and religion has been 
treated in this manner. 

Net, $2.50, postpaid. 
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Mr. Possum Visits the Zoo 
And Other Nature Stories 
By FRANCES JOYCE FARNSWORTH 
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The zoo is always a center of attrac- 
tion to the children as well as to those 
of riper years and larger growth. The 
children will be delighted with the 
stories assembled in this book. 
Frontispiece. Net, 75 cents, postpaid. 
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doned the historic basis of Judaism and 
devote their attention to secular and 
political matters. The conservatives have 
neither the essential content of the or- 
thodox nor the freedom of the reformed, 
but emphasize the prayer-book and the 
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synagogue ritual, neither of which is the 
original or the most significant feature of 
Judaism. The present need, said the 
speaker, is to fuse the three sections by 
the creation of a new council to revise 
Jewish religious laws in accordance with 


American Board Prepares for Changes 


Se 117TH ANNUAL meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Missions was held in the First 
Congregational church, Akron, O., Oct. 
26-28. Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, 
retiring moderator of the national coun- 
cil of Congregational churches, presided 
for the first time as the new chairman of 
the American board. The board, formerly 
an independent organization in close af- 
filiation with the Congregational churches, 
is now a corporate part of the national 
council, its corporate members being 
elected at the biennial meeting of the na- 
tional council. 


Foreign 


ELECT WOMEN OFFICERS 


This was the last session of the board 
under the old plan. According to the 
merger approved by the last national 
council, the three women’s foreign boards 
will unite with the American board on 
Jan. 1, 1927. The meeting just held will 
be regarded as historic inasmuch as for 
the first time women have been elected 
as general and executive officers of the 
board, a consequence of the merger. Mrs. 
Franklin Warner, of New York city, who 
has been president of the women’s board 
for the eastern states, was made one of 
the two vice-presidents of the enlarged 
organization, two women were added to 
the staff of corresponding secretaries, one 
as assistant treasurer, five as associate 
secretaries and five as members of the 
important prudential committee. The new 
women officers were active in the wo- 
men’s boards before the merger. 

Perhaps the most important question of 
policy which the board faced at this 
meeting concerned the future procedure 
with reference to the Japanese mission. 
In June 1925, following severe financial 
pressure put upon the prudential commit- 
tee, word was dispatched to the Japanese 
mission that increased emphasis should be 
upon the training of Japanese 
Christian leaders for church and social 
work and that no new evangelistic mis- 
sionaries would be appointed to Japan. 
Contrary to the board’s intent, the im- 
pression was given in Japan that the board 
was beginning to withdraw’ from that 
field. Both the members of the Japanese 
mission and the leaders of the Kumiai (in- 
dependent Congregational) churches, how- 
ever, are urging the board to remain in 
Japan for some time, one of the reasons 
being the need of a medium for continu- 
ing friendly relations between Japan and 
America. At the meeting just held a res- 
olution was adopted promising continu- 
ing financial support On the present basis 
In the background of it all, 
there is undoubtedly a forward look on 


| the part of the board toward the complete 


withdrawal of American financial support 
for Christian work in Japan, based partly 
on financial stringencies at home and 
partly on the growing belief that the Jap- 


anese can soon underwrite their own bud. 
gets. 

The treasurer’s report showed receipts 
totalling $2,137,371.39 during the year, in- 
cluding $633,948.24 from the three wo. 
men’s boards: Expenditures totalled $2. 
236,938.71, leaving a small surplus of 
$493.42. The accumulated deficit, slightly 
reduced since last year, is $213,242.13 
which the officers hope may be wiped out 
by a 10 per cent increase in giving for 
the next five years. The contributions 
from the churches showed an increase 
of less than $1000 over last year, while 
individual gifts were smaller. Legacies 
received, amounting to over $84,000, made 
a slight surplus possible. The laymen’s 
advisory campaign brought in $17,713.13. 
The conditional gift fund now totals $1, 
446,722.41, having been increased during 
the year by 57 gifts totalling $118,720.01. 
The largest “permanent fund” gift was 
$100,000 to establish the D. W. James 
Foundation at Peking university. A 
Watts O. Pye fund has been started 
to carry on the great work begun in 
north China by this outstanding mission- 
ary leader who died during this year. 

INTEREST IN ESTABLISHED ORDER 

The board's investments amount to $7,- 
086,721,08, market value. Trust funds, 
providing scholarships, school and hospi- 
tal endowments, etc., amount to $6,271,- 
852.55. The board’s investments are dis- 
tributed among national banks, railroads 
and street railways, industrials and mis- 
cellaneous, government, state and national 
bonds, telephone companies, public utili- 
ties, mortgages and notes, and real estate. 
These huge investments indicate the ex- 
tent to which missionary income is de- 
pendent upon the prosperity of the pre- 
vailing industrial order. 

The prudential committee’s _ report 
showed that 48 new missionaries had 
been appointed during the past year, 
which is 22 less than the number who left 
the service. There is a total of 787 life 
and associate missionaries serving on the 
board’s 18 fields in 12 different countries, 
as compared with 809 last year. In addi- 
tion there are 5,724 native leaders. 

In the election on the closing day the 
following were chosen for the ensuing 
year: president, Rockwell Harmon Pot- 
ter; vice-presidents, Kenyon L. Butter- 
field and Mrs. Franklin Warner; record- 
ing secretary, Oscar E. Maurer; treasurer, 
Frederick A. Gaskins; corresponding sec- 
retaries, James L. Barton, Cornelius Pat- 
ton, Helen B. Calder and Mrs. Lucius 0. 
Lee; associate secretaries, D. Brewer 
Eddy, Ernest W. Riggs, Anne L. Buckly, 
Mabel E. Emerson, Helen S. Ranney, Ruth 
I. Seabury and Mary D. Uline; medical 
secretary, Mark H. Ward; editorial sec- 
retary, Enoch F. Bell. The prudential 
committee was enlarged to 36 members, 
18 of whom meet fortnightly in Boston. 

WiuuiaMm H. Gysavy. 
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the spirit of historical Judaism. If such a 
-ouncil were created, it would be a sort of 
faith and order” conference for Judaism. 


Educational Functions of 
Church and State 
he Religious Education association 
has never chosen a more important or dif- 
It theme than that which has been se- 
ted as the general subject for its next 
namely, the educa- 
nal functions of the state and of the 
h. The tentative outline of the pro- 
is sufficient to indicate the variety 
portance of the topics which will 
up for discussion under this general 
The convention will be held in Chi- 


April 26-29, 1927. 


il convention, 


An Independent Two-Man 
Evangelistic Campaign 
When summer comes, Rev. Claude W. 
ren, pastor of a Congregational 
h at Ashland, Wis., shuts up the 
| shop, picks up a congenial ministe- 
mpanion, and sets out by automo- 
spend his vacation preaching in re- 
communities that gospel which is 
lest to preach and hardest to prac- 
the gospel of the sermon on the 
t. He goes to lumber camps, road 
iction gangs, and churchless vil- 
speaking at any hour of the day 
of the week to whatever 
s he can assemble or find already 
led. He “IT have no sermon 
wn. I simply tell the people about 
ld’s greatest sermon, and urge its 
n to individual needs and social 
ns of modern civilization. It is not 
to sit in a church and say, ‘The 
re open, come!’ The time has ar- 
| for the churches to haul down their 
national flags and raise the banner 
Christ.” 


iny day 


says: 


world’s 


Methodist Missionary Gathering 
At South Bend 

e annual meeting of the board of for- 
missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
h, at South Bend, Ind., Nov. 13-17, 
be an occasion of more than usual in- 
Twenty-five bishops from the 
-d States and other countries and 22 
naries from many fields of foreign 
will be present. Bishop Luther B. 
n of New York will preside. The 


A Decision by the Presbyterian 
Judical Commission of New York 


The cases of Hall and Fuller, 
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one of 
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whom was ordained and the other re- 
ceived into the New York presbytery upon 
examination, and both of whom have been 
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"More Revell “Leaders”--1926 





Andrew Murray 
and His Message 


W. M. DOUGLAS 


Assisted by Andrew Murray’s Daughters 
A popular biography of the spiritual 


leader of South 


Africa whose devo- 


tional works have encircled the globe. 
Prepared with the assistance of his 
daughters, it contains interesting, first- 


hand recollections. 


$1.75 


Seeking the Mind 
of Christ 


ROBERT E. SPEER 


With vigor and clarity, Dr. Speer pro- 
vides, in “‘Seeking the Mind of Christ,’ 
a well considered and comprehensive 
devotional survey of “aspects of the 
mind of Christ as revealed in the New 
Testament and its Christian experience.” 
$1.50 








GILBERT O. NATIONS, Ph.D. 


The Canon Law of 
the Papal Throne 


Inflexible 


Catholic 





An Exposition of the 
Laws of the Roman 
Church, by the Professor of 
Roman Law and Canon Law 
American University, Washington, 
Db. C, $1.00 
WILLIAM EVANS, Ph.D., D.D. 


Author of “After Death—What 
Then?” ete. 


Christ’s Last Mes- 
sage to His Church 


An Exposition of the Seven Let- 
ters to the Seven Churches (Reve- 
lation) Helpful sermonic ma- 
terial for ministers and workers 
in religious education. $1.75 


FRANK M. GOODCHILD, D.D. 
Can We Believe? 


Fundamental truths discussed in- 

clude the existence of God, the 

divinity of Jesus, the validity of 

miracles, the efficacy of the Atone- 

ment, the reality of the Kesurrec- 

tion, ete. $1.50 
‘ 








Campbell Morgan’s 
Great 


Treasure Chest of 
Sermon Suggestions 


Searchlights 


A. Z. CONRAD, Ph.D., D.D. 
“Jesus Christ at the 





Author of 
Crossroads.” 


Comrades of the 
Carpenter 


Sayings of the C pe nter related 
them to the hopes, fears, purposes 
and problems of 


human souls 


from the today. $1.50 


Word 


Being 1,188 Sermon Sug- 
gestions; 
from Every Chapter in 
the Bible. 
pregnant 
unmarred by | ‘ 
superfluous or redundant 
crammed with 
suggestive 
suited to the use of min- 
isters and other 
Christian workers, $3.75 


Brief, 
thought, 


phrase, 





M. E. MELVIN, A.M., D.D. 


Secretary, Stewardship 
Presbyterian Church, 





General 
© +~ ome ec, 
U. 


One Royal Partnership 
Money and the Christian Business 
Man. Intreduction by David Me- 
Conaughy, Director Stewardship 
4 _ tment, Presbyterian Cburch, 
A $1.00 


witb 
F. P. RAMSAY, Ph. D. 


The Virgin Birth 


A Study of the Argument For and 
Against. A carefully compiled and 
written survey of the whole field, 
with appreciations by Henry 
Sloan Coffin, D.D., and Walter D. 
Buchanan, D.D. $1.25 





material 








The Message of 
F. W. Robertson 


Compiled by F. G. Frost, M. A, 


An Anthology of Pi 
Introduction by R. . 
Six hundred 


Die: es 
Cam ap ell, 
» Dit 


D.b 


upit Master- 
J. 


For the 700th Anniversary 


Saint Francis 
The Little Poor Man of Assisi 
JAMES O.: DOBSON 


Outlines bis life, his stirring experiences and his 


c 


y and Invigorating e 
m Dr. Robertson's 
effective sermons, each excerpt 


teachings, and indivates the mgnificance of all 

these for the life of men and women of the 
betng directly applicable to the twentieth century. A work which has distinct 
t toda $1.25 educational and thought-arousing value. $1.50 


will include a survey of condi- 

1 certain areas which are now much life © 
public eye. Bishop Edgar Blake of 
ill present the European situation. 

McConnell! will speak on Mexico. 

Fisher of Calcutta will tell of 
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ed India. Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 

ry of the international missionary 
will report the recent interde- 
mal conference at Rattvik, 
And these are but a few. 


A Week of Prayer for 

Young Men and Boys 
e world’s committee of the Y. M. 
sues a call to the associations of 
ds to unite in the observance of a 
[ prayer for young men and boys, 
The key-note of the week is, 
Jesus.” This is the title of a 
idy and a series of daily meditations 
repared by Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, which 
y be secured from the Association 


sider 
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criticised for liberalism, were decided by 
the judicial commission of the synod of 
New York on Oct. 15 in favor of the can- 
didates and the presbytery which received 
them. The charge was that the presby- 
tery disobeyed the general assembly and 
showed disloyalty to the doctrinal stand- 
ards of the church by accepting men 
whose examinations showed lack of belief 
in important doctrines. The commission 
ruled that, the law of the church 
provides that the presbytery may receive 
ministers if it is “satisfied” as to their fit- 
the discretion of the presbytery can- 
not be questioned by any other authority. 
Ihe action of the presbytery showed that 
it was satisfied, and that is all that is nec- 
Unofficial transcripts of the an- 
swers of the candidates were not admitted 
as evidence, and it was held that the pres- 
bytery did not err in failing to have offi- 


since 


ness, 


essary. 


cial reports of these answers which could 
have been subject to review. It is cus- 
tomary for presbyteries to determine the 
of their with candi- 
dates by informal conference and by tak- 
ing personality and 
formal answers to 
and to hold that presbyteries 
should make formal record of the answers 
which might be made the basis for an ap- 
peal from its decision would involve a 
radical change in procedure. The effect of 
the decision is to affirm the finality of the 
presbytery’s judgment as to the fitness of 
the 


bership and thus into the ministry 


degree “satisfaction” 


into consideration 


character as well as 


questions; 


men who are received into its mem- 
of the 
terian church. 


Large Prize Offered for 
Religious Cantata 


A prize of one thousand dollars is of- 
fered by C. C. Birchard, Boston music 
publisher, for the best religious cantata, 
about thirty minutes in length, for adult 
mixed voices and piano accompaniment. 
The winning cantata will be rendered at 
Chautauqua next summer by the Chautau- 
qua choir. Manuscripts should be sent 
before April 1, 1927, to Prof. H. Augustine 
Smith, Boston university. The offering 
of this prize is one fruit of the first church 
music convention, held at Chautauqua, 


N. Y., last July, and is one item in a con- 
certed campaign for better church music. 
Prof. Smith, who is himself of the 
most competent specialists and one of the 
most inspiring leaders in this held, started 
Nov. 5 lecture tour on 
this theme. His itinerary includes Spring 
field and Toledo, O., Evanston, IIl., De- 
troit, Mich., and other places. A western 
of music convention 
meet at Lake Geneva, 
main at 


one 


on a three-weeks 


section the church 
will next si 
Wis., in addition to the 


Chautauqua. 


immer 


session 
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tional groups, but by grades. Ninety per 
cent of the children in the grades indicated 
are enrolled in the classes in religion. This 
program is, of course, one that has been 
much discussed and in some places tried. 
The adoption of it in a western town of 
1500 population, to the apparent satisfac- 
tion of all parties concerned, seems to 
prove its practicability wherever there is a 
reasonable amount of good-will and fra- 
ternal spirit among the churches. 


Duke University Has 
New School of Religion 

Announcement has been made of the 
opening, on November 9, of the newly 
organized school of religion in connection 
with Duke university at Durham, N. C. 
It will be remembered that Professor Ed- 
mund D. Soper, formerly professor of 
comparative religions at Garrett biblical in- 
stitute, Northwestern university, was called 
a year ago to organize and head this new 
school, of which he is now dean. It may 
be presumed, from the immense endow- 
ment of Duke university, that the school 
of religion will not be cramped financially 
but will have ample resources with which 
to construct and carry out a large pro- 
gram. The denominational connection is 
with the Methodist Episcopal church, 
south. 


Catechism and Mass as 
Factors in Religious Education 

It takes all kinds of views to make up 
the sum total of opinion in the field of re- 
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ligious education. Commenting upon the 
reported falling off of attendance of boys 
and girls in English Sunday schools, the 
Church Times, London, an Anglo-cath- 
olic paper, refuses to view this situation 
with alarm. It considers the catechism a 
satisfactory and sufficient curriculum for 
the religious education of the young, and 
thinks it is quite proper for them to spend 
Sunday morning at play if they first “go 
to mass.” 


A New Evangelism in 
The Episcopal Church 

Not content either to rest in dignified 
complacency or to sanction the hectic 
vagaries of Buchmanism, the Episcopal 
church is promoting a serious and earnest 
evangelistic movement under the title of 











An Experiment in Religious 


Education in Wyoming | 


of co 
several 


series 
the 


outgrowth of a 


activities 


As an 


operative among 


at 
churches 


of Powell, Wyo., an advanced 
experiment in religious education is being 
tried Che children from the second to 


the fiith grade are di 
school for one hour 
instruction, Tl 


smissed by the public 
a week for religious 
e four protestant churches 
and the Catholic church are used as class 
and the ministers and the priest 
The protestant * 
divided into denomina-& 


rooms, 


are among the teachers 


children are not 








Evolution 
and Religion in 
Education 


By 
Henry Fairfield Osborn 


The most illuminating and t 
Professor Osporn’s recent essays and 


mely of 


addresses on evolution and religion in 
their relationship to education are here 
presented, together with new statements 
of his views on the subject. The ques- 
tion of evolution and its religious signifi- 
cance becomes more and more a matter 
to teachers and students of 
ligion as well as to well-informed per- 
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The Religion of New England 


By THOMAS VAN NESS 
futhor of “The Coming Religion,” “The 
Search for God,” “Twenty Years of Life,” 
“My Visit to Count Tolstoy,” etc. 


N unusual presentation, in a concise 
FA and clear way, of what has been 
happening, religiously, in New England 
since its early settlement by the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. 

The author makes plain why, through 
the beliefs held by the founders of the 
Massachusetts Colonies, and also be- 
cause of the interpreters of religion since 
pre-Colonial days, there has arisen in 
New England a different theology from 
that generally held in the United States; 
certainly a different emphasis. 

Price $1.60 
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the bishops’ crusade. This concerted ef- 
fort is sponsored by the national commis- 
sion on evangelism, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. Its published state- 
ment of objectives presents a program of 
spiritual achievement, both personal and 
collective, which should awaken a wide 
response in that communion and serve as 
a stimulating example in others. 


Catholic Church and 
Girl Scouts 

The Catholic church has taken a hearty 
interest in the work of the girl scouts. 
Recognizing the problems in adolescent 
life which that organization attempts to 
solve, it also approves of the methods by 
which it tries to solve them. There are 
at present more than 4,000 girl scouts in 
Catholic troops in the archdiocese of 
New York alone, and this number is, of 
course, only the cross section of a stream 
which is constantly changing as girls 
grow into the organization and out of it. 
Twenty Catholic colleges for girls in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have given 
courses for the special training of leaders 
of troops of girl scouts. 


Crozer Seminary Conducts Week-day 
School of Religion 

In cooperation with the local board of 
education and the principal of the schools, 
Crozer theological seminary has opened 
a week-day school of religion for children 
from the fifth to the eighth grades. The 
seminary furnishes the classrooms and the 
instructional force, and the school board 
furnishes the children. The classes will 
meet at 2:30 every Thursday afternoon 
through the school year. The enterprise 
is under the immediate oversight of Prof. 
S. G. Cole of Crozer’s department of reli- 
gious education. This school, which is 
entirely non-sectarian, will give the com- 
munity a first-class school, and at the 
same time will have the same value to the 
department that a practice school has to 
a normal school. 


The Primacy of Faith and the 
Subordination of Order 

In view of the coming conference on 
faith and order, which will make Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, a focal point of reli- 
gious interest next August, and the prep- 
aration for which will be one of the major 
topics of religious news during the inter- 
vening nine months, it is interesting to 
note the repeated assertions in various 
places that these two categories, faith and 
order, are not of coordinate importance. 
The bishop of Manchester in a recent ad- 
dress gave a clear statement of this fact, 
pointing out that unity of faith is essential 
while unity of order is subordinate. Such 
also is the net conclusion of the joint con- 
ference of Anglican and free churches 
which was held at Lambeth palace be- 
tween 1921 and 1925. 


Discussion of Peace on 
Armistice Day 

Students in the Pittsburgh area will cele- 
brate Armistice day fittingly by holding 
a retreat for the discussion of international 
relations. The meeting is sponsored by 
the world alliance for international friend- 
ship through the churches, and is to be 
held in connection with the international 
goodwill congress which is to be held in 
Pittsburgh during that week. Among the 
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institutions to, be represented are the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Carnegie institute 
of technology, Pennsylvania college for 
women, Western theological seminary, 
Pittsburgh theological seminary, and the 
Reformed Presbyterian theological semi- 
nary. A similar retreat will be held at 
Ohio Wesleyan university, Dec. 3-5, under 
the joint direction of the federal council's 
commission on international justice and 
goodwill and the Evanston continuation 
committee. 


Universalist Women’s Board 
Discusses Missions 

The executive board of the 
national missionary association 
salist) held its annual meeting in 
Oct. 18-22. The principal topics 
discussion were the board’s mission work 
in Japan, plans for mission study, work 
among the southern mountaineers, and the 
Sarton guild. Clara Barton’s birth- 
place has been made into a fresh air camp 
for girls. 


Women’s 
(Univer- 
soston, 
under 


Clara 


A Church Financial System 


CHRISTIAN 


portant—is that an effort is made to have 
each person face the facts squarely by 
keeping a written record of his income 
and his giving, week by week, and of his 
church attendance with reasons for ab- 
sences. This is frankly anounced an 
experiment. Will people actually place 
in parallel columns, week by week, the 
figures for what they get and what they 
give? And will they put down in black 
and white, even for their own eyes alone, 
their reasons for not going to church? 


as 


Veteran College President 
Killed by Automobile 

Dr. William Prince Aylsworth, former 
president of Cotner college, Bethany, Neb., 
was struck by an automobile and instantly 
killed at Lincoln, Neb., on Nov. 2. Cot- 
ner college is a Disciples institution near 
Lincoln, Neb. Dr. Aylsworth was its 
president for many years and did a heroic 
piece of pioneer educational work. Both 
his work and his character had endeared 
him to many generations of college stu- 
dents and to a wide circle of friends. He 
retired from the presidency of the college 
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With no Canvass 
Is it possible for a church to secure the 
for its work without 
or an every-member 
Methodist 
Dr. Ray 
“ast it is 


several years ago on account of age, but 
‘ continued to make his home in the vicin- 
funds ity. 
publicity, i 
canve The E 
church, Hornell, N. Y 
Allen is pastor, thinks At le 
willing to risk the experiment 
quarter. One side of the 


necessary 
pledges, 
Ass? 


avenue 
.. of which 


ast 100 Years of Congregational 
Home Missions 

The meeting of the Congregational 
home mission boards at _ Bridgeport, 
Conn., Nov. 4-6, marked the completion 
all contributions shall be in plain hundred years of work. The Con- 
envelopes and that the church make no gregational home missionary society, the 
into or record of any individual's oldest of the eight boards doing work in 
The other and not 1826. The 
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nade of one 
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gifts side less im \merica, was founded in his- 
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tory of this work would be almost a his- 
tory of the expansion of Christianity ip 
America. Beginning in the days when the 
frontier was still in the east, it has coy- 
ered the country and today it is operat- 
ing in 45 states. Its foreign-language 
operations include 25 languages other than 
English in 304 foreign language missions, 


Darrow’s Purpose Is to Prove 
That Life Has no Purpose 

For a man who believes that life is a 
mere crazy chaos without meaning or di- 
rection, Clarence Darrow expends an ex 
traordinary amount of energy in debate to 
prove the truth of his position. Appar- 
ently the meaninglessness of life must have 
some real significance for him. The most 
recent debate was at Rochester, N. Y 
where Rev. Clinton Wunder of the Bap 
tist temple affirmed and Mr. Darrow de- 
nied the proposition that life has a pur 
pose. Mr. Darrow was given the verdict 
of the jury. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
In Many Lands 

The daily vacation Bible school move- 
ment has acquired international status and 
now has an international association 
During the past summer seven sucl 
schools were conducted in various towns 
in Syria. At one held at Ramallah, Pal 
estine, the enrollment included Greek Or- 
thodox, Latins, Protestants, and Moslems 
The curriculum included Bible 
hand-work, and dramatizations. 


study 


Bicentennial of 
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The second centenary of the canoniza- 
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tion of St. Aloysius Gonzaga is being 
made the occasion for a revival of interest 
in that saint among Catholic youth, to 
whom this saint and his “practical plan 
of life’ are held up by the authorities of 
the Catholic church as especially worthy 
consideration. A pilgrimage, in which 
many American Catholic colleges and 
high schools will be represented, is being 
organized. It will sail from New York 
Dec. 15, and will be received by the pope 
n Dec. 31. 


Booklet Shows Plans for 
Mission Cooperation 
The home missions council, which has 
ts headquarters at 156 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, has published an important 
booklet entitled, “Cooperation in Opera- 
ion.” This gives methods, principles and 
constitutions for various interdenomina- 
nal activities now under way in Amer- 
can home mission fields. Most of the 
iterial is taken from the annual report 
f the council which will be glad to supply 
pies on application. 


Give Fund to Promote 
Book’s Circulation 
lhe important book, “Business and the 
" just issued by the Century com- 
y, and edited by Prof. Jerome Davis, 
have its circulation increased by the 
erosity of an unnamed benefactor. A 
has been placed in the hands of Prof. 
s which makes it possible for him to 
1 free copy of the book to any min- 
ordering five copies. Some of the 
st noted industrial leaders of the coun- 
have contributed to this symposium. 


Eschatology Based on Jesus 
Required, Says Lecturer 
In delivering the annual Drew lecture 
mmortality in Memorial hall, London, 
recently, the British Weekly says that Dr. 
H. T. Andrews declared that faith must 
have an assurance of the future life, and 
hat if the church spoke with faltering 
tones the people would go elsewhere. The 
Id eschatology, according to Dr. An- 
dead, which lays upon the 
Christian community the task of creating 
anew doctrine of the last things con- 
istent with the assured results of modern 
ught. This new eschatology must be 
based upon the teaching of Jesus. The 
lecturer proceeded to describe a curious 
of Jesus on the subject of the 
reserve that the disciples 


: . 
arews, 1s 


life, a 
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clearly felt and that Jesus acknowledged. 
To Jesus, Dr. Andrews said, belief in the 
continuity of life was axiomatic and as in- 
stinctive and sure as the belief in God. 
It was woven into the texture of all his 
teaching. And what passed into after life 
would be the whole personality, carrying 
forward memory and experience. The 
lecturer did not set out to describe the 
upper world, but some of his points con- 
tributed a partial answer to the question, 
What is heaven like? First, he saw that 
it will be purely spiritual, following the 
strain and toil among material things here. 
He expressed belief that the “higher self, 
with its feelings and hopes and loves and 
reason,” will be the same self on the other 
side as on this. The parable of the talents 
suggests that heaven will be a place of 
creative activity, and another interesting 
sidelight postulated a “graded” heaven. 
Many prominent here would be obscure 
there and humble saints on earth would 
shine as the stars. Character determined 
destiny. Dr. Andrews deprecated alike 
the seven heavens of the Hebrews and the 
golden city of Revelation. On the fate of 
the unbelieving Dr. Andrews wondered 
if any sin was really unforgivable, if Jesus 
could pray for those who crucified him, 
and he seemed to cherish a hope “at the 
long last” that perhaps. ... 


Edward Everett Hale’s Successor 
Killed on Railway Crossing 

Death came suddenly to Dr. Edward 
Cummings, successor of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale in the pastorate of the South 
church, Boston, on Nov. 2. With Mrs. 
Cummings, Dr. Cummings drove his auto- 
mobile on the tracks of the Boston and 
Maine railway near Ossipee, N. H., in the 
path of a train. Dr. Cummings was 
killed, and Mrs. Cummings seriously in- 
jured. Besides succeeding Dr. Hale at 
the famous old South church, Dr. Cum- 
mings was for many years a professor of 
sociology at Harvard. 


Will Canadian Baptists 
Expel Dr. Shields? 

The controversy within the Canadian 
Baptist church, growing out of the at- 
tacks on McMaster university, the school 
of that denomination in Toronto, by Dr. 
T. T. Shields, arch-fundamentalist of the 
same city, seems to be nearing a show- 
down. At the recent convention of the 
denomination Dr. Shields renewed his at- 
tacks with his accustomed acerbity, mak- 
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ing special objection to the teaching of 
Prof. L. A. Marshall. After a warm de- 
bate a motion was passed, 708 to 258, up- 
holding the board of governors of the 
college and demanding an apology from 
Dr. Shields. Dr. Shields has refused to 
apologize, and, since the original motion 
declared that such apology should be 
made a requirement for his future mem- 
bership in the convention, the door would 
seem to be opened outward for him. Dr. 
A. J. Vining, who led the fight against 
Dr. Shields, and Dr. John MacNeill, who 
seconded it, are pronounced conservatives. 
A motion was also passed calling for the 
expulsion of Dr. Shields from the board 
of governors of McMaster. 


Y. W. C. A. Will Hold 
Student Conference 

A “pioneer student conference” under 
the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. will meet 
in Milwaukee, Wis., on Dec. 28. About 
2000 students, drawn from all parts of the 
United States, are expected to attend. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick and Miss Maude 
Royden will be among the speakers. The 
preliminary announcements state that the 
subjects considered will be “up-to-date or 
beyond.” Evidently the Y. W. is going 
to maintain the reputation it has already 
won as a forward-looking Christian organ- 
ization. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

You Can't Win, by Jack Black. Macmillan, $2.00 

Eight Ways of Looking at Christianity, by Gran- 
ville Hicks. Macmillan, $1.50. 

The Church and Truth, by 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

Guidance of Childhood and Youth, by Benjamin C. 

Macmillan, $2.50. 

the Poor Littl Man of Assisi, by 

Revell, $1.50. 

Great Southern Preaching, by various writers 
millan, $1.75. 

New Schools for Older Students, by 
Peffer. Macmillan, $2.50. 

Foundations of the 
Scribner's, $2.50 

Vital Modifications of Religious Thought, by Gran- 
ville Ross Pike. Stratford, $1.50. 

An Optimistic Journey, by Cecilia Forrester 
topher, $1.50. 

Little Bear, by 

An American Princess, by 
Christopher, $2.00, 

Uncle Jim, by 1 
$2.00. 

Sweepings, by 
$2.50 

Lrewe 


Charles Lewis Slattery. 


Gruenberg. 
Saint Francis, 
James O. Dobson 


Mac- 
Nathaniel 
Republic, by Calvin Coolidge 
Chris- 


Elmore Barce. 


Will 


Christopher, $1.50. 


Irwin Macintyre. 
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Avowals, by George Moore. Boni & 
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Liveright, 
A Righteousness of God for Unrighteous Men, by 
E. J. Forrester Doran, $2.00. 
From Feet to Fathoms, by Robert G 
$2.00, 
Charles W 
William 
umes.) 
George Washington, by W. E. 

& Liveright, $4.00. 
Europe, by Frederick 


Lee. Doran, 


the Man and His 
Harpers, $10 


Eliot, 
Allan Neilson. 


Beliefs, by 
00. (2 vol- 


Woodward. Boni 


Facing Bausman 
$3.00. 

Palestine Awake, by Sophie Irene Loeb 
$2.50. 

Negro in American Life, by 
Century, $5.00 

My Idea of God, edited by 
Little, Brown, $2.50. 

Tropic Death, by Eric 
right, $2.50 

Asia in the Twentieth Century, by 
erick White. Scribners, $1.75. 

The Pulse of Progress, by Elsworth 
Scribners, $5.00. 

The Wages of Unskilled Labor in 
Industries in the United States, 


Century, 
Century, 
The Jerome Dowd. 
Joseph Fort Newton. 
Walrond joni & Live- 
Alexander Fred- 


Huntington. 


Manufacturing 
1890-1924, by 
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Whitney Coombs. Columbia, $2.25. 
Winnie the Pooh, by A. A. Milne. Dutton, $2.00. 
Cortez the Conqueror, by Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. Bobbs-Merrill, $5.00. 
Pioneers of the Kingdom, by Stanley High. Meth- 
odist, 75 cents. 
Yerney’s Justice, 
50 cents. 
Royal Partnership, by M. 


Tells “Why I Am 


EV. DONALD W. McLEOD, in an 

address delivered at Stony Brook, as 
reported in the Presbyterian, summarized 
the issues between modernism and fun- 
damentalism under the title, “Why I am 
not a modernist.” The following extracts 
include his principal points: 

“Why am I not a modernist? First of 
all, because I believe that Christianity is 
founded on great historic facts, such, for 
instance, as the incarnation, deity, atone- 
ment, resurrection and continual interces- 
sion of Christ—facts which are perma- 
nently valid, facts which make the gospel 
to be the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth; and, moreover, 
I believe that those fundamental truths 
are accurately expressed in the great his- 
toric creeds of the church. The thorough- 
going modernist has no use for such 
creeds. He dubs all who believe and 
defend them as ‘obscurantists,’ ‘men of 
closed minds.’ One of his pet phrases is 
that ‘Christianity is a life, not a creed’— 
a statement which is about as true to 
facts as if he said that an axe is an im- 
plement for chopping wood, and not a 
piece of sharpened steel. 


by Ivan Cankar. Vanguard, 


E. Melvin. Revell, 


BELIEF IN MIRACLES 


“Secondly, I am nct a modernist, because 
I believe in the miracles of the Bible. The 
consistent modernist does not. Modern- 
ism is primarily and essentially a denial 
of the miraculous, and it claims to make 
this denial on strictly scientific grounds. 
Of course, every modernist does not come 
out and flatly deny the miraculous. Some 
simply undervalue the miraculous. They 
esnceal their unbelief under such state- 
ments as that miracles are of minor im- 
portance, are no essential part of the gos- 
pel message, and a man’s faith is not af- 
fected in the least, whether he believes in 
them or not 

“That being the attitude of modern- 
ism, I am not a modernist, for I believe 
the miracles recorded in God’s word. I 
believe that those miracles were above the 
ordinary operations of nature, and were 
produced by an extraordinary exercise of 
God's My belief in a personal 
God enables me to believe in miracles. 
Without a miracle, no soul could be re- 
generated, and without regeneration there 
is no salvation. 


power. 
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Motives and Methods in Modern Evangelism, by 
Charles L. Goodell. Revell, $1.50. 

Understanding Ourselves, by Harold Dearden. Bonj 
& Liveright, $3.00. 

History of the United States, by H. W. Elson 
Macmillan, $3.00. 

Collected Poems, by 
lan, $3.00. 

A Sentimental Journey and other pieces, by Lay. 
rence Sterne. Boni & Liveright. 


James Stephens Macmi} 


Not a Modernist”’ 


“Thirdly, I am not a modernist, for | 
believe in the deity of Jesus Christ in the 
sense of the great historic creeds. The 
modernist does not, for it conflicts with 
two of his cherished preposessions. Firstly, 
he disbelieves in miracles, and the deity 
of Christ involves a miracle, and the 
greatest of miracles. Secondly, he be. 
lieves in the theory of evolution, and in 
evolution there is no place for the sinless 
and perfect being, for according to that 
fanciful theory all things are in process 
of becoming. The gospels are no mere 
collections of cunningly devised fables, 
Their authenticity and reliabilty are con- 
firmed by the most indubitable historical 
evidence. They faithfully and inerrantly 
report what Christ said and did. There- 
fore, I believe in his deity, for the doctrine 
is plainly and repeatedly stated in the 
gospels, most of the references being 
Christ’s own declaration of the fact. 


VICARIOUS ATONEMENT 


“Fourthly, I am not a modernist, be- 
cause I believe in the vicarous atonement 
of Jesus Christ. I believe that Jesus died 
a voluntary death, died as a substitute for 
sinners. According to the modernist 
theory, the important fact about Christ 
is not that he died, but that he lived— 
lived the purest life that the world has 
known, uttered the most sublime thoughts 
that ever fell from human lips, and leit 
behind an inheritance of moral ideals 
which will not be surpassed as long as 
time endures. His death, they maintain, 
was that of a martyr, and was intended 
to be an exhibition of God’s love, not 
for men who are hopelessly in the grip 
of sin, but who are simply helpless and 
who in their effort to save themselves 
may be stimulated by the moral influence 
of his act of devotion. The theory is anti- 
Christian to the core.” 
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Toning Up a Church! 


OULD you believe that a 

religious journal, when sub- 

scribed for by a group of 

members of a church, could 
produce in a few weeks a definite ad- 
vance in the thinking of that whole 
church? 


Would you believe that all a congrega- 
tion needs to make it alert and eager in 
the search for a living religion in this 
confusing age is contact with new 
ideas? 


Perhaps you wouldn't. But here's 
testimony worth considering: 


Christian Century Discussion Clubs 
are just beginning to make their ap- 
pearance in American churches. A few 
are already in action; more are being 
formed; in still more churches the pro- 
posal to establish such clubs is being 
given serious consideration. 


These clubs function in all sorts of 
ways. Some of them carry on the work 
of adult discussion classes in the church 
school. Some of them are independent 
meetings, held during the week. Some 
are a part of 
the program 

New Subscribers of long-estab- 
It_is fascinating to watch the lished church 


different parts the map appear ee 
from week to week in the geo-# societies. But 
graphy of new subscribers to The 
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extent to which The Christian P 
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national and en international in- rp 
stitution. During the past week same. I hey 
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HEY set their members to reading 

this material; then to asking ques- 
tions about it; then to discussing it 
back and forth. Word of the discus- 
sion passes beyond the members of the 
discussion club to the rest of the mem- 
bership of the church. 


Then what happens? * 

Let one church with such a club answer. 
Last week this church’s bulletin said: 
“The Christian Century Club 

“Is gathering power and fame every 
week. 

“Is making Wednesday night a vital 
spot in our church life. 

“Is getting actual intelligent dis- 
cussion of contemporary questions. 
“Is helping build up an educated 
public opinion in religion. 

“Is enabling people to see beyond 
the local newspapers. 

“Ts sticking to major issues and 
avoiding fads and fancies. ua 
‘Is bringing the best religious paper 
into more and more homes. 

“Is your opportunity to ‘keep up’ in 
your thinking. 

“Ts your lovely chance to ‘talk back’ 
to the preacher.” 





HAT tells the story. Isn’t it a 
story that interests you? Wouldn't 
you like to have a toning-up agency .¢4 
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entu 
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